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EVEN A MAN CAN COOK BY GAS 
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VEN a man can cook by gas. To set the porridge 
3 simmering, boil a kettle, fry bacon, and heat the 
necessary plates for a bachelor’s breakfast all at once 
is but little trouble even to a novice. And the work 
ceases when the gas is turned out—it’s all so easy, clean 
and inexpensive. It takes a patient, long-suffering genius 


to cook with a coal fire. 


Full particulars from 


The British Commercial Gas Association 


47, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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STATE AND PRIVATE 
FORESTRY 


ROFESSOR SOMERVILLE, in the excellent and 

informative letter which appears in our Corre- 

spondence columns this week, strongly advocates 

State forestry as opposed to that done by individual 

owners. ‘In my opinion,” he says, ‘the best 
plan is for the State to purchase, under compulsory powers 
if necessary, land which has been scheduled as suitable.’ 
It is a hard matter to differ from Professor Somerville on 
a question of State policy with regard to forestry, as he is not 
only an able exponent of the woodman’s craft but one who 
has given profound thought to the conditions under which 
it can best be carried on. Nevertheless, we feel bound to 
register a difference. Our correspondent’s argument may be 
easily summarised. He recognises that when the war is over 
there will be a scarcity of money in the hands of the landowning 
class and they will be very reluctant to invest capital in any 
enterprise which does not bring them a reasonably quick 
return. Forestry cannot in the nature of things do this. 
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No man plants for himself, but for posterity, and compara- 
tively few are able to lock up their capital in an enterprise 
which may not yield its full return until it is inherited by 
grandchildren of the present owners. Therefore the State 
must take the matter in hand or it will never be done. That 
would be an excellent argument if we confined our gaze to 
one side of the picture, but, after all, the great object to be 
kept in view is that the forestry shall be well and economically 
done. There is no presumption that State forestry would 
fulfil these conditions. 

Professor Somerville is himself obliged to preface his 
remarks with something in the nature of an apology for 
Inverliever. The late Sir Stafford Howard, Commissioner 
of the Office of Woods, persuaded the Government, when 
the estate of Inverliever was sold, to release for its purchase 
part of the unexpended balance at the credit of his Depart- 
ment. It is not our purpose here to criticise anybody harshly, 
but few will deny that the Inverliever results leave much to 
be desired. The characteristic of Government undertakings 
as a rule is that sometimes they are well done and sometimes 
ill done, but, though this may vary, it is an invariable rule 
that they are expensively done. Economy in a Government 
office is almost impossible. There are officials to be well 
paid, overseers lacking the zeal which comes from depend- 
ance upon results. There are few so rash as to controvert 
what we have said of this country. It would be sufficient 
to refer to the small holdings to confound them if they did. 
For, as was shown in these pages two or three vears ago, 
the expenses on some of the county council holdings, which 
are analogous to Government possessions, were so enormous 
that they made it impossible to charge an economical rent. 
There is no reason to think that anything better would happen 
if the Government undertook the work of afforestation. 

A matter touched upon by Professor Somerville greatly 
affects the question. Much of the pasture land fitted for 
cheap planting is at the present time producing an average 
of fifteen pounds of meat per acre per annum. On nine 
million acres this would mean sixty thousand tons a year. 
Not a great proportion, as our correspondent savs, of the 
million and a quarter tons of meat annually produced in 
this country. He pours ridicule upon the objection by point- 
ing out that the choice lies between, “ say, fifteen pounds of 
meat and a ton of timber, and certainly under the conditions 
created by the war, the saving on a ton of freight, less fifteen 
pounds.” But then this land which was estimated to be 
capable of producing fifteen pounds of meat is not cultivated. 
It would require some expenditure in cultivation to yield a 
ton of timber, and the question arises whether a more 
intense cultivation would not make it more productive. It is, 
however, safe to say that four-fifths of the land which the 
Erosion Committee thought suitable for afforestation could 
be made, under a judicious system of reclamation, to yield 
very good crops of farm produce. This, then, is the main 
weakness of the position taken up by our correspondent. 
There are two questions before the country: Reclamation 
and Afforestation. They do not come into antagonism or 
rivalry of any kind, but should be worked together. Ii land 
can be brought under the plough it would be wasteful to 
devote it to trees, and the experience of other countries goes 
very far to show that about one-fifth of the land which is 
generally entered as waste is fit only for tree growing. The 
rest can be turned into farms and gardens. Were that 
done the problem of afforestation would be easily solved, 
because the new holdings brought into existence would create 
a demand for underwood and the return from underwood 
would yield a certain interest on the outlay of capital. I 
the Government takes in hand any large scheme, then it 
ought to be in the nature of reclaiming our slumbering 
heatherland. That is the more important side; but, in 
reclaiming, a considerable proportion of the land would be 
most wisely devoted to the growing of timber, which comes 
in as a secondary, but by no means an unimportant con- 
sideration. 


Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece is a portrait of Miss Vera Arkwriglit, 

daughter of the late Captain F. W. Arkwright, Cold- 
stream Guards, and Mis. Arkwright, widow of Colonel 
Fitzgeorge, eldest son of H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, 
whose engagement to Mr. Frederick Bate of Chicago 1s 
announced. 





*,* It ts particularly requested that no permissions to photograph l.ouses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CouNTRY LIFE be granted except when direct 
application ts made from the offices of the paper. When such requests ar 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forwai 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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there been a holiday resembling the Easter of 

1916. It came with bright weather and a glisten- 

ing train of belated spring flowers. But the mental 

atmosphere was thickened by the anxieties in- 
separable from the war. Few could be unconscious that 
lives were being imperilled, gallant noble lives, on many 
fronts—distant East Africa, in the Middle East and 
the Near East, on the sands of Egypt and the fields of 
Belgium and France. The homeland itself was not immune. 
An enemy aeroplane at Dover, Zeppelins on the Norfolk 
Coast, and an attack on Lowestoft by battle cruisers, were 
reminders of war’s grim neighbourhood. And domestic 
affairs were in a state to suggest uneasiness, to say the least. 
fhe pressing need of providing men and ever more men 
vrows daily more acute and is resisted by those who have 
conscientious objections to compulsory service. For days 
the question threatened to rend the Ministry in twain, and 
though the Prime Minister found a way out, it was by a 
route not popular in Great Britain. A compromise arrived 
at by secret negotiation and discussed im camera did not 
on the face of it commend itself to the public. 


Ne. in the previous history of Great Britain has 


"THE greatest anxiety of the moment is that felt for General 

Townshend and the heroic band who with him are 
begeged in Kut. Of the details of the situation the public 
is ignorant. How many mouths there are in this desert 
fortress and how much food is at their disposal have never 
been authoritatively stated in public. Nor are we in a 
position to estimate the chances of relief. General Gorringe 
is hammering his way as best he can, and he is one of those 
leaders who inspire confidence. He will do all that is possible 
for bravery and skill. But the fear is that the sands are 
running out of the glass too quickly for him. The snow water 
is swelling the Tigris and restricting the assailable front, 
and we know not if in the bad season the beleagured forces 
will be able to hold out. Nor can we accurately gauge the 
effect of the brilliant Russian offensive. Has it become 
so threatening as to force the Turks to raise the siege 2? Does 
it seriously threaten Baghdad? These are grave questions 
to which it is difficult to find an answer. 


EVERYBODY should read the account of the war organi- 

sation of French agriculture published in the new number of 
the Journal of the Board of Agriculture. It brings into sharp 
contrast British and French methods. Here we have talked 
much and done little. The urgent necessities of the situa- 
iion have not been brought home to us. It has been other- 
wise in France. There little time has been wasted in 
discussion. With the enemy on French territory and with 
hundreds of homesteads in the valleys of the Marne and 
Meuse lying in ruins no argument was needed to demon- 
strate that the mobilisation of agriculture was as important 
as that of the army. The women have done splendidly, 
‘iving freely of their time, energy and labour, though with 
sotrowing hearts. It is impossible to read without emotion 
he recognition of this in the circular issued at the beginning 
f November, 1915. The Prefects were instructed not only 
to give material help to the women, but moral comfort also, 
‘or “it is necessary to impart to them a determination to 
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hold out to the end.”” A new accent this in an agricultural 
circular! But General Gallieni had shown a lively appre- 
ciation of the need for ‘‘ the full use of the soil’’ and that 
the interests of the country should not be ruined by official 
regulation, but safeguarded by good sense. For red tape 
and routine humanity was substituted. 


GENERAL GALLIENT was alluding specially to the help 

given by soldiers. At first it was as spasmodic and 
nearly as ill organised as our own, but French thoroughness 
and orderliness soon came to the rescue, and now, under 
a well thought out system, generals commanding districts 
are empowered to lend to agriculture the maximum amount 
of soldier labour compatible with the state of war. For 
the method adopted the reader should look up the article 
in question. Useful help has also been obtained from the 
prisoners of war, and there does not appear to be any sufficient 
reason why we also should not tap this source. It is found 
in practice that a considerable proportion of captives prefer 
working on farms to being confined and idle. They are 
obliged to work in gangs at jobs where other labourers are 
not employed, and do so under escort, but there has been 
no trouble to speak of with them. In this lies a hint capable 
of wide application. Military prisoners might prove of 
great value on the farm, and when economy as a real necessity 
is forced on the governors, the same attention will be given 
to the methods by means of which even convict labour 
could be made to pay. For example, the convicts who are 
engaged in reclaiming parts of Dartmoor could carry out 
an economical, profitable plan just as easily as thev do the 
uninstructed and costly one now in use. 


FASHIONS IN WAR-TIME. 
My Lesbia’s given away her gold, 
For she is all compassion, 
And hangs her dear head now she’s told 
Her frocks are out of fashion. 


Lesbia, here’s a grass-green gown 
With broidery upon it, 

Primrose patterned, up and down, 
Cowslips already don it. 

Shake down, shake down, you white pear tree, 
For night-time and for day-time, 

Of lawn and lace sufficiency, 
All English made, in May-time. 


Here’s some vards of daisy frills, 
Larch tassels; and a border 
Of the full skirts of daffodils. 


Our foxgloves are ‘on order.” 
Content with fashions such as these 
Are all brave pretty ladies, 
And help, by their economies, 
To send our foes to Hades ! i 


TAME and impotent conclusions are arrived at by the 

able writer who has been contributing articles to the 
Times on the future of British farming. He has not 
succeeded in disengaging his mind from the formulas of 
the past. The policy he tries to define is bogged in “ if’s”’ 
and contingencies. J/ science will come to the rescue with 
potash as cheap as Strassburg salts, 7/ other fertilisers can 
be cheapened, 7/ farmers are guaranteed a minimum of 
45s. a quarter for wheat, and 7/ they are not compelled to 
pay a minimum wage to labour—well, we shall see what 
we shall see. We do not blame him. Economic forces 
tempered by new political considerations are forging the 
policy of the future. No one can tell what it will he. The 
one thing certain is that the country will demand statesmen 
who recognise the needs of the times and are not unacquainted 
with the practical work of husbandry. In the meantime 
there is sufficient to do in organising the industry for war 
ends. The country is threatened with a very great shortage 
of food. Crops are very far behind, and labour it is almost 
impossible to obtain. 


JN the very issue which contained the conclusions to which 

we have referred there is a much more hopeful communi- 
cation under the heading ‘‘ Waste Land in Cornwall.’”’ The 
writer draws attention to the fact that of the 866,320 acres 
of Cornwall 71,251 are officially reported to be waste. 
Undoubtedly a very great deal of this could be brought 
into cultivation. As it happens, only a few days before 
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this communication appeared an agriculturist who had 
been making a tour in Cornwall called at the office to say 
how much of the waste land was suitable for reclamation. 
It is good to know that the Small Holdings Committee of 
the County Council have turned their minds to the problem, 
and have experimented by taking in fifty acres here and 
twenty there. If this movement is once started it will 
assuredly grow, for the very potent reason that wherever 
reclamation by modern methods has been carried out it 
has had the result of producing substantial profits. The 
writer of the communication falls into one or two blunders 
that show him not to be quite at home with his subject, but 
that does not invalidate the facts brought forward. 


WE are heartily in agreement with the contention that 

vigorous steps should be taken as soon as possible to 
establish the growing of sugar beet as an agricultural industry 
in Great Britain. The advantages have been brought into 
very strong relief by the war. To have a home supply of 
sugar and a valuable cattle food, to obtain the advantages 
of intensive cultivation on a large scale are benefits of 
the value of which there can be no question. Nor 
does the difficulty of making the beet into sugar look 
at all insurmountable. If other countries can do it 
surely Britain, the greatest manufacturing country in the 
world, can do so likewise. But one cannot help boggling 
at the suggestion of spending a quarter of a million sterling 
on the construction of a sugar mill. This would mean the 
introduction at once of all the labour-saving appliances now 
used in the United States ; but, on the other hand, it would 
prevent the farmers from becoming the owners of the factory. 
If the scheme were worked on more modest lines it would 
be possible for the farmers to absorb practically the whole 
of the shares, and this would put the industry on a very 
sound basis. Again, the development of the potato industry 
is a matter on which we have insisted again and again. The 
factory must here again work with the farm, so that there 
may be no waste. The surplus, after the food demand has 
been met, and the refuse can all be worked up into starch 
and alcohol or other by-products. The obstacle here is the 
Inland Revenue and it must be made to give way. 


GERMAN Field-Marshal and Turkish Pasha von der Goltz, 

who is said to have died at the Turkish headquarters in 
Mesopotamia, was a competent soldier of the professional 
type who, when the war broke out, had passed the Psalmist’s 
age limit ; but, despite his burden of more than three score 
and ten winters, he rejoined. Had war broken out while 
he was in his prime it was intended that he should be com- 
mander of the East Prussian soldiers, the place occupied by 
Hindenburg, but he was too old. For some months he was 
Lieutenant-Governor of Belgium, but when Turkey joined 
the Central Powers he hastened to Constantinople. By his 
organisation of the Gallipoli defences he showed that his 
military knowledge was not wholly theoretic, and he was also 
responsible for the offensive against General Townshend in 
Mesopotamia. In this country we never fail to appreciate 
the merits of a gallant, clever foe, and the British public 
easily divined the difference between von der Goltz and the 
Nietzschean professors. Englishmen who came into contact 
with von der Goltz at Constantinople and elsewhere found in 
him a sense of humour not common among his countrymen, 
and were impressed with his not ungenial honesty. He was 
an enemy to be respected. 


GHAKESPEARE’S Tercentenary is being unostentatiously 

but not inappropriately celebrated. Those who read 
the various articles about Charlotte Bronté must rejoice 
that Shakespeare stands so far above criticism that few are 
so bold as to write about him at all. It is much more interesting 
to have an exhibition such as that at the Bodleian Library 
where manuscripts, books and other matters of perennial 
interest in relation to Shakespeare are shown. The most 
important of the gatherings to be held is that convened by 
the Lord Mayor for May 1st. The principal speaker will 
be the Prime Minister. On May 2nd there is to be a 
Tercentenary performance of “ Julius Caesar” at Drury 
Lane. Why “ Julius Cesar’ was selected it is difficult 
to know; it is a war play in a sense, but by no means the 
greatest of Shakespeare’s war plays. May 3rd is to be kept 
as Shakespeare Day, and it is to be observed at schools, 
colleges, literary societies, and so on. At the British 


Academy Dr. J. W. Mackail will give as the Annual Shakes- 
peare Lecture a disquisition on ‘‘ Shakespeare after Three 
Hundred Years.” 
Stratford-on-Avon. 


May 5th will be devoted to a visit to 
Such is the programme in this year ot 
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war. If it had not been for the colossal struggle in which 
we are engaged the celebration would have been more 
ambitious ; but we do not know that it would have been 
an improvement. 


LORD HARDINGE is being sympathetically and cordially 

welcomed on his return from India. His term of office 
has been a very pregnant one to him, privately as well as 
publicly. During it he has lost a son on whom he founded 
many hopes, and a wife whose grace, charm and kindliness 
endeared her to all. His own life was attempted on his 
ceremonial entrance into Delhi, and with such fell intent 
that a servant riding beside him was killed and he himself 
was so severely wounded as to be an invalid for months 
after. Then came the outbreak of war with the complications 
and difficulties which our enemies fomented and on which 
the Berlin strategists had calculated with confidence. It 
was in great measure owing to the wisdom and moderation 
of the Viceroy that India emerged scathless from the ordeal, 
To the Germans it must have been an astonishing disappoin: - 
ment to find that the European conflict, instead of severing 
the bond between Great Britain and India, has brought the 
two together more firmly than ever. The Indian soldiers 
are never likely to forget their experience in fighting side by 
side with the men of the British Army. They have entered 
a brotherhood of arms and greatly esteem the privilege. 


PANSIES. 


A wreath of pansies I send to you, 
Washed with the early morning dew ; 
The purple one for light and joy ; 

The golden one for fame’s envoy ; 

The pale ones full of tender thought ; 
The dark with love and passion fraught. 


DrRusILLA Mary CHILD. 


IT was good to see the hearty greeting which London gave 

the Anzacs on Tuesday. They celebrated the landing 
in Gallipoli by a service in Westminster Abbey, to whici: 
they marched through streets lined with cheering and smiling 
citizens obviously intent on giving their most cordial recog- 
nition to the heroes who had fought so well in the most 
difficult situation created by the war. For the service King 
George and Queen Mary came specially up from Windsor, 
and the only cause for regret was that even the great 
Abbey could not accommodate a fractional part of those 
who would gladly have been present. The Anzacs under 
any circumstances would have won admiration for their 
soldierly bearing and cheerful frank faces. They looked 
the men they really are. The scene in the Abbey was 
rounded off with a touch of pathos when those who had 
been blinded in the war marched in amid a dignified silence 
and took the place reserved for them beside the King and 
Queen. 


ACCORDING to the very remarkable figures given by the 

Chancellor of the Exchequer war must have brought 
wealth to a great number of people. The gross income 
brought under the review of the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue amounted in 1904-5 to {912,129,680. By the 
year before the war, 1912-13, this had increased to 
£{1,111,456,413, an average rise of close on £25,000,000. 
Afterwards it grew at a vastly accelerated pace, viz., by, 
in round numbers, {56,000,000 in 1913-14, £73,000,000 in 
1914-15, and in 1915-16 by no less than £140,000,000. For 
the last two years the totals are estimated, but it is an 
Exchequer estimate and not likely to be far out. Such 
figures bring home to us the immense earnings of those who 
have had to cater for the different wants of the Army and 
Navy. They also show that an equitable system of taxation 
would have been one that discriminated between incomes 
that have increased and those that have decreased since the 
war began. 


IN view of the restrictions imposed by the Government on the 

importation of paper and paper making materials and the 
consequent shortage of supplies, readers who wish to make sure 
of obtaining “‘ Country Life’’ would greatly oblige by placing a 
firm order for the paper with theiy newsagent or bookstall clerk. 
Owing to the scarcity of paper it will be impossible in the future to 
provide for ordinary chance sales of the paper. Readers who 
ave interested in ‘‘ Country Life’’? would be doing the paper a 
considerable service in ordering theiy copies from theiy own 
newsagent or bookstall clerk, ov direct from the offices of the 


paper. 
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WAR TAXES 


APOLEON, when asked what were the conditions 
necessary for a successful war, replied: ‘‘ Money, 
money, money.” To-day that historic phrase has 
been varied into ‘‘ Men, munitions and money ” ; 
but surely Napoleon’s is the simpler definition. With- 
out what money brings, the Army cannot move, much less fight. 

When the long wars with France began in 1793, the only 
force Pitt had available consisted of but thirty thousand men. 
This ‘‘ contemptible little army,’’ by strenuous exertions, he 
managed to increase in a year’s time to a hundred and forty 
thousand, including the militia, but exclusive of the forty 
thousand men composing “the foreign legion’”’ serving in 
Flanders. These numbers Pitt described as ‘‘ unparalleled 
and such as could hardly be exceeded.’ To-day again, owing 
to the same policy of retrenchment, the Government has been 
obliged to follow in Pitt’s footsteps and train an army after war 
had been begun. 

During the campaigns of last century “‘ Pitt’s gold,’ as 
the French dubbed the wealth of Britain, enabled the troops 
of Russia, Sweden, Austria and Prussia to march; the money 
vas paid back in victory alone. Once more Britain is playing 
the réle of banker to the Entente Powers, as well as training, 
arming and transporting her own huge bodies of men. Hence 
the staggering deficit in the national exchequer and the second 
and heaviest of our war Budgets. 

To meet the drain on the country’s resources during the 
vars with France, Pitt, in 1798, trebled the assessed taxes. Of 
the taxes so assessed some dated from the war, then still fresh in 
men’s memories, with the American colonies; others, such as the 
duty on windows and that on inhabited houses, from the reigns 
of Queen Anne and Dutch William. Servants, horses, carriages and 
armorial bearings also came under the triple assessment and appear 
to have been assessed by the new scheme on a man’s income, not on 
the actual number kept. For instance, in the careful accounts 
of a householder of that period I find the following entry : 


July 21st, 1798. Paid Ford New Assessed Taxes. 


1 had declared my income to be £550 0 0 
Tax os ee as #6 55 0 0 
Deducted for seven children .. $ 10° .o 
In six payments .. 49 I0 Oo 


Some years previously the duty on servants is stated to have 
been: on men, £1 5s. 9d., and on maids, 2s. 6d. But if the 
master were a bachelor the tax was more than doubled, each 
man-servant costing him £5 yearly and each maid, 5s. 

The Worthy whose accounts I quote employed two postil- 
lions, three maid-servants, besides a gardener, and in 1785, 
being then the father of five children, had been allowed two 
maids free of duty. On his four horses he had paid £2, on his 
“‘four-wheeled chaise,’ £7, and for armorial bearings, £1 Is. 
The amount of the tax on his house is not entered in that year’s 
accounts, but for the forty-three windows it contained as much as 
£8 16s. was paid by the owner. All these taxes were trebled by 
Pitt’s measure. 

It seems strange that the levy on bachelor householders 
—a tax revived in another form from William III’s time— 
should have escaped lampooners, for it was otherwise with 
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A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


Amount of Duty. 
No. £ Ss. d. 
WTI cence poiscdss ones c.pilen deities raicedsws 44 28 17 6 
Inhabited House Duty Rent £ 14 I I - 
Servants; Sehs Co NO. E visicies osisc os oc ease 4) 
Under Gards. & Occal. Grooms in Trade, &c. 19 8 - 
[EZ TLTIGES: {17 a ene : 
TTPAVEMCTS: OF FRIGCIS: <:60.0s 460 8 dis Sete wane 
ROHR We ants,c blovaicl sic siace sce gioynlstuia:eldia- onli Sake 
DINO PMGM GCs -y:cisa cosiaisvatacp vis coe ae wees 
To take care of Race Horses............. 
‘| Waiters at IPANMGRNS cOlCuiocre'nunsis <u ersieeee 
Occasional Waiters in Taverns 6 Months .. 
Ditto less than 6 Months. . 
Ditto in private Houses .. 
Mecasional Servants v6.5 54c 65 leds Sab scslece 
TENCE COIN ooo: sac se diahaserg dad msde aleare 
Stage Coachmen and Guards 
Private Use 
[ aaaitiona Bodies same Wheels ............ 
| iyo Ej Si cot 3 1 ce a 


Male Servants, or Male Persons 
herein described 





SUS AIS Sore oa 'or 6 aie S's lever gs wa teNac dW vay'Sseaber’s 
SURE COACHES yyaye cieiere/ tre, cone a euros aeteares earns 
Two VNCel Carriages <6. cc see sk 06S les eles 
| Drawn by two or more Horses or Mules.... 
Additional Bodies same Wheels ............ 
| BI EC) AC OF] Ce an ne 
Coachmakers, &c. and Sellers 


4 W. Carr. 


2 W. Carr. 


(4 Wheels ... 
- 2 Wheels.... 
( Taxed Carts . 


Carriages made for sale, &c. 


( Own Use 
MMS RCONT CO REEO We sone cctave airoca Wieden, Sieh a. seal sine lacdsaeiabare 
{ Race Horses 
( Draught not in Husbandry 1. 1s....... 
+ Mules carrying Coal 3s. .............. 
{ Small Farmers under 2ol. BO adravevalewe- as 
- Used in Husbandry 17s. 6d. .... 
( PCE DFARS SS6 666 sic cietoisco eaccedite-ierediae 
| On Farms Under $005 355 <0 ccc. cic cccacckac 
4 On Farms under 7ol. per Annum 3s. 
io GHG WRGCE TOOL. G85 ico oc sc 8 he 6 0 weeds 


and 


Horses Horses. 
Mules. 


ac 


Horses. 


rool..and under £501. 7S, 6d. saccce cases 

1501. and under 200l. ros. 6d. 
(Greyhounds; ab FCAGD, cio ices dec cewerecee 
AOL (53.0) (0 Se a 2 I 8 
| |e: Vel sicuto) 2) 8 (0°01 7110 COR 

PIGUSC MO OAIOES | 6,6:6.0-6, osancieieesdeddvagieataiare eeoey x 


Dogs. 


ET 200 CS) oe I I 3 6 
APMOTIAW BEALS x. 645.4) 6c 86 0a ee dalese'se 2 8 - 
£ 88 196 6 


AN ASSESSED TAX CERTIFICATE, 1818. 


Reset in modern type from the original. 


both the window and the horse tax. An Edinburgh sufferer, 
when the duty was increased to nearly a pound a light, took 
his revenge by blocking up his windows 
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and writing on them, “ Pitt’s works, 
Vol. I, Vol. II, Vol. III.” Another 
protest made by an indignant farn er 
on the increased horse tax is com- 
memorated in a comic print, which 
shows him riding into market on an aged 
cow, while his neighbours cheer his 
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Hair Powder Annual Duty, 1801. 
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This Certificate will expire ee ay 
fifth Day of April 18062: 


slow progress from the streets and 
windows. 

Taxes on the only means then 
available for locomotion, other than 
human legs, were undeniably hard on 
those whose business obliged them to 
travel about the country. The ancient 
joke of the sailor who, wishing to hire 
a horse, asked for one long enough to 
carry the whole mess must surely have 
dated from the days of horse taxes and 
turnpike charges, a woodcut of 1798 by 
Bewick actually showing an unfortunate 
horse carrying a whole family. A boy 
rides in front of his father on the long- 
suffering beast and the mother is on a 
pillion behind, with another child on 
her knee. The frugal family had thus had 
their outing and only one toll to pay. 

Turnpike dues were often avoided in 
a far less lawful manner. Thestory runs 
that by a boyish freak the Prime Minister 
himself once very nearly lost his life: 
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(Tax one guinea.) 





Pitt, after dining not wisely but too 
well at Addiscombe, rode home with 
his two friends, Lord Thurlow and 
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Mr. Dundas, respectively Lord Chancellor and Treasurer of the 
Navy. Coming toan open turnpike gate the three statesmen could 
not resist the temptation to gallop through without paying toll, 
whereupon the irate turnpike keeper, taking them for highway- 
men, seized his blunderbuss and fired, luckily missing all three. 

Turnpike tolls did then what motor-car licences ought 
to do now, the money thus obtained keeping the roads in repair ; 
but the gates were farmed out, and all that the keeper received 
beyond a certain sum (the rent of the gate) was his own. A 
story is told in a newspaper of that time of a turnpike keeper 
locking his gates in the face of the King’s carriages. 

During the Royal residence in Cheltenham (runs this old-time gossip) 
it was remarked by the keepers of several turnpike gates that His Majesty 
in his. short excursions paid no toll. The right of His Majesty to pass 
toll-free happening to become the subject of conversation in a large com- 
pany at Worcester, Robert Sleath, an honest, bluff fellow, and keeper of 
Barban Gate, strenuously argued that His Majesty, in his private capacity, 
was liable to pay toll; declaring at the same time, that though he respected 
his Sovereign, if ever he came to Barban Gate, he should not pass till the 
toll was paid. A short time after, honest Robert’s resolution was put to 
the test, for His Majesty, in his route to Worcester, came to Barban Gate. 
On the arrival of the first horseman who preceded the Royal carriage, Robert, 
having previously locked the gate, stood with the keys in his hand and 
demanded the toll. The Equerry, in an accent of perturbed impatience, 
said: ‘‘ Open the gates instantly, for His Majesty is at hand.” “I know 
that,” replied Robert, ‘‘ but His Majesty is not at the head of an army and 
must pay toll.”” The Equerry remonstrated with threats till His Majesty 
came in sight when he was reduced to polite entreaty, assuring Robert that 
the charge would be paid by the person who rode after the Royal carriage. 
On this assurance the gate was opened, and the whole cavalcade, accom- 
panied by an immense crowd, passed through, but Robert received not one 
penny. He was, however, aware that His Majesty would return to 
Cheltenham the following day, and must pass the gate again. 

Next day, accordingly, when the Royal procession was approaching, 
Robert took his stand as before in front of the locked gate. The same equerry 
preceded the Royal carriage and coming to the gate began to remonstrate 
as before. But this time Robert swore roundly that no one should pass the 
gate until he had received payment for both days. The Royal attendant 
perceiving that words were of no avail, with much reluctance paid Robert 
about twenty seven shillings, threatening at the same time to crush him with 
the weight of legal vengeance ; but Robert cheerfully pocketed the money, 
and never as yet has been called to account for his conduct. 


But to return to the taxes rendered specially grievous 
by that long war, to which turnpike tolls, though a constant 
annoyance, were nothing but a flea-bite. 

Pitt, besides more than doubling old duties, invented many 
new forms of taxation. Mules, dogs, clocks, watches, even 
cocoanuts were taxed. Wine, beer, spirits, malt, hides and 
tiles, and plate glass had to pay duty. The postage due on all 
letters which were not franked was enormous, and at this time 
the privileges of franking were much curtailed. An ordinary 
letter to London from our Worthy’s home in East Anglia cost 
a shilling by mail coach. Another tax which hit him hard, 
for he was an ardent sportsman, was the increased duty on 
‘““ game certificates.’’ His certificate for 1798 discloses, however, 
that in spite of the increased duty it was slightly lower than at 
the end of the American war. In 1786 £3 4s. 6d. is entered in his 
accounts for a “‘ game certificate.” 

GAME CERTIFICATE. 
105 
£3 4 0 
I THOMAS FOSTER NOTCUTT, Deputy Clerk of the Peace, 
for the County of Suffolk, do hereby declare that The Reverend George Betts of 
Wortham, in the said County, hath this Day delivered into my Office, a Paper, 
Writing, or Account, containing his Name and Place of Abode, which I do hereby 
certify, in Pursuance of an Act of Parliament, passed in the Thirty-First Year of 
the Reign of his present Majesty, intituled, ‘‘ An Act for granting to his Majesty 
an additional Duty on Certificates issued with respect to the killing of Game.” 
Witness my Hand, this fourth Day of September in the Year of our Lord 
one Thousand seven Hundred and Ninety eight. 
T. Notcutt, Dep. Cler. Pac. 











LOTTERY 
for the Year 1810. 






[April 29th, 1916. 


With the exception of the withdrawn tax on hats, many 
of last century’s war imposts are afflicting, or will afflict us again. 
Other means also of helping the revenue seem more than likely 
to be once more introduced: State lotteries—under the name 
of premium bonds. In Pitt’s time these lotteries helped his 
war-chest materially, bringing in annually about £150,000. 

Among my family papers is the following pictorial advertise- 
ment of one such lottery, which, being interpreted, runs thus: 

CatcH ForTUNE WHEN You CAN 

Every man that wishes to get money by a small risk, will, if he be wise 

hasten to the nearest Lottery office at which by purchasing even a small share 
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GOVERNMENT ADVERTISING IN 1810. 


he may get that which he desires and which cannot fail to make the mare 
go, and place him (if money be his Deity) in an earthly paradise. 


Lotteries must have added a pleasurable tinge of excitement 
to the somewhat dull lives of our ancestors. Neighbours shared 
tickets, as the old accounts show, but they do not record any 
but trifling gains, the earthly paradise of the £30,000 prize ever 
eluding them. 

Powder licences for gentlemen’s hair and perukes and ladies’ 


elaborate ‘‘heads’’ were among 
horst 


the taxes reckoned in the “ triple 
assessment,’’ and raised therefore 


from one guinea to three. Our 
ancestors paid and laughed, though 
but dolefully. A rhymester of that 
time put their case—which is now 
ours—in a nutshell : 

Should the war be prolonged, should our 

money be spent, 
Should our taxes increase, nay a hundred 


THE BEARER of this TICKET will be entitled to such Benefit percent 


as shall belong: thereto in the said LOT'TERY to be drawn. 
in pursuance of the ACT pafsed in the Fiftieth Year of the 


Reign of His present MAJESTY. 


a ot He 
A WAR LOTTERY TICKET. 


Should our trade droop her head; yet we 
all must agree, 

That the war greatly tends, Sir, to mak« 
people free ; 

And to this, I’ve no doubt you'll assent 
without fuss 


That we better beat them than they should 
A FA beat us. ; 


Pitt imposed heavy duties 01 
the import of various kinds oi 
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provisions, prohibited the export of grain and granted increasing 
bounties on the import of wheat, flour, oats and rice. He 
also, to help the home production of corn, encouraged the 
yearly enclosure of waste lands. But far-seeing as Pitt was, 
he did not know how to placate the ladies. 

During this present war sugar has risen greatly in price, 
being still further threatened by this year’s Budget ; but picture 
the face of a lady of to-day if it should ever reach the price 
paid by the housekeeper of last century—1o}d. a pound. Or 
take salt, another necessary of life; a pound in 1798 cost those 
good dames as much as 7s. Housekeeping was no easy task 
when, as Sidney Smith put it, there were “‘ taxes on every 
article which enters the mouth, or covers the back, or is placed 
on the foot,’’ and he might have added “on the head,”’ for a 
rueful entry in the accounts at this time speaks of ‘‘ Daniel’s 
(the postillion’s) hat’ costing 19s., a note being added, “ there 
is a duty on hats this year.’’ Whether ladies’ hats were then 
also taxed does not appear, but their gloves paid duty, as well as 
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silk, wool, printed cotton, the soap they washed their taces with, 
the candles by whose light they pored over “ Evelina,” the 
tea just coming into fashion, even the almonds, raisins and 
spices, without which their fine cookery was nothing but a 
mockery. 

In 1799 Napoleon’s absence “‘in the sands of Egypt” 
caused Britain to hope that ‘‘the objects of the war might 
be gained in one campaign,’ but to do this a large sum 
was necessary. Pitt laid the question of finance before 
the House. The assessed taxes had failed, he confessed, 
to produce even the nineteen millions required of them. 
He proposed, therefore, to reduce them to their old level, 
and instead to place ‘‘a general tax on all branches of 
income.” 

Thus was born the income tax, then regarded purely 
as a war burden, but which never since has been lifted 
off our aching shoulders and under which we increasingly 
groan. KATHARINE F. DouGurty. 





BATTLE TAPESTRIES—I 


By W. G. 


LTHOUGH the grand period of battle tapestries 
may be said to extend from the middle of the six- 
teenth century to the second quarter of the eighteenth, 
the weaving of battle scenes was practised from 
very early times. The earliest attempts were of 

simple composition, of which the Bayeaux tapestry provides 
an excellent example in the section devoted to the attack 
on the English wall of shields at Hastings. That hanging 
being an embroidery is strictly outside the bounds of woven 
tapestry, but it was not the only tapestry which represented 
the conquest of England. In the Burgundian Inventory 
of 1420 there is cited a large high-loom tapestry of the 
story of William of Normandy and how he conquered 
England. 

It was probably made at Arras for Philip the 
Hardy, Duke of Burgundy, to whose order was executed 
the largest tapestry ever woven on the loom. This repre- 
sented the Battle of Rosbeck, where the Flemish burghers 
broke and fled before the charge of the nobility of France 
and Flanders led by the veteran Oliver de Clisson. The 
gigantic size of the tapestry, which contained about 
280 square yards, proved so inconvenient that six years 
after it was made the Duke ordered that it be divided 
into three panels, and later still it was cut up into six. 
In tapestries such as the story of Clovis, Hector, Alexander 
the Great and other heroes militant, the greater part 
consisted of repre- 
sentations of battles, 
and these above all 
the Arras tapestries 
were of world fame. 
When the son of 
Philip the Hardy 
was taken prisoner 
with other Frankish 
knights at the Battle 
of Nicopolis, the 
victorious Bajazet 
sent one of his 
captives—Jacques de 
Helly—to arrange for 
their ransoms, and 
through him Philip 
made enquiry as to 
what sort of gifts 
would be likely to 
propitiate the victor. 





It was announced 
that the Sultan. 


would prefer tapes- 
tries made at Arras 
if they represented 
good old stories, as 
the princes and 
lords of Turkey had 
abundance of cloths 


of gold and silk, and : ——————— ri eiae to)... 
iound more pleasure s ‘ 1." area 


and amusement in 
new things. 


Accordingly, Philip THE CONQUEST 
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despatched the finest hangings he could procure at Arras, 
representing a subject which must have been dear to 
the heart of Bajazet—the History of Alexander. The 
tapestries were seen on the walls of the Seraglio at 
Constantinople in the eighteenth century, and they were 
said to be in the Treasury there a few years ago. Under 
present circumstances who can say where they may be 
seen again ? 

While another Duke of Burgundy—John the Fearless— 
had several tapestries woven to commemorate his victory 
over the rebellious inhabitants of the town of Liége, it is 
to his successor, Philip the Good, we owe the two tapestries 
representing the life of Clovis, which were removed from 
Reims Cathedral when danger from bombardment threatened 
them in the present war. 

Originally six in number and one of the most highly 
prized sets of tapestry possessed by the Burgundian 
Dukes, these hangings decorated the hall of the 
chamberlains at the marriage of Charles the Bold to 
Margaret of York at Bruges in 1468. They passed 
by inheritance to the Emperor Charles V, who, as the 
custom was, carried tapestries with him on his campaigns, 
and the ‘“ History of Clovis’? was found among_ his 
abandoned baggage at the raising of the Siege of Metz. 
Duke Francois of Guise claimed it as part of his share 
of the booty, and from him the hangings came _ into 
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possession of 
his brother 
Charles, 
Cardinal of 
Lorraine and 
Archbishop 
of Reims, 
who pre- 
sented them 
te the 
Cathedral in 
1573. Three 
panels dis- 
appeared at 
the beginning 
of the nine- 
teenth cen- 
tury, and of 
another only 
small frag- 
ments re- 
main. An 
unusual fea- 
ture in these 
tapestries is 
the  repre- 
sentation of 
artillery in 
the form of 
“bombards”’ 
in the Battles of Soissons and Tolbiac. It is unusual to 
find these in tapestry until the middle of the sixteenth 
century. 

As a battle tapestry pure and simple the Battle of 
Roncesvalles in the Brussels Museum has no equal among 
early tapestries. It is but one desperate mélée from beginning 
to end, though composed of different incidents—Roland 
slaying King Marcellus, sounding his horn, trying to destroy 
his sword, and dying—so closely are they fitted into each 
other that the effect is one of contemporary actions. 
Of military subjects in the fifteenth century the War 
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of Troy was 
the most 
popular. The 


story repre- 








THE DEFEAT OF THE SPANISH ARMADA. 
The engagement off the Isle of Wight, July 22nd, 1588. 


whe ti 





BATTLES OF THE ARCHDUKE ALBERT—THE SIEGE OF CALAIS. 


sented in 


the tapes- 
tries, how- 
ever, was not 
taken from 
the Iliad, 
but from 
one of the 





romances so 
well known 
in France in 
the time oj 
the Trouba- 
dours. The 
example _ in 
the Victoria 
and Albert 
Museum 
illustrates 
the arrival oi 
Penthesilea 
Queen of the 
Amazons, i 
Troy, wher 
she offers he: 
services 
against the Greeks, the battle in which Diomedes is over- 
thrown by her, and the arming of Pyrthus, who ultimately 
slew her. Along the top was once a set of Latin verses 
descriptive of the incidents, and at the bottom a French 
translation of them remains. The battle scene is a méléc 
of knights, horses, robes, banners and weapons. This pro- 
fusion of detail combined with flat treatment produces a 
certain effect of decorative fulness, and really there is very 
little empty space in the composition. There was no attempt 
to individualise faces, and so it became necessary to weave 
the name of the figure on or close by it. 
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Such were the battle tapestries of the fifteenth century. 
In the sixteenth the confusion of many figures in one plane 
steadily diminished, concentration of effect was obtained, 
and more distance and sky were insisted upon. It is remark- 
able that in the beginning of the sixteenth century, when 
tapestry weaving was in a most prosperous condition and the 
output was enormous, how very few the contemporary battle 
pieces were. There were plenty of Scriptural, classical, 
mythological and allegorical battle tapestries, but it was not 
until 1531 that an important series representing recent 
military incidents appeared. This was the ‘Battle of 
Pavia,’ which was presented to the victorious Charles V 
when he entered Brussels. Different phases in the battle 
were shown in this very rich set, the last being the capture 
of Francis I of France. He will never be forgotten, even 
if his only claim to immortality had been the tragic message 
io his mother on the evening of the fight: ‘‘ Madame, pour 
vous faire savoir comment se porte le reste de mon infortune, 
de toutes choses ne m’est demeuré que l’honneur et la vie 
que est sauvée.” 

In the middle of the sixteenth century we find the first 
et of tapestries representing a complete campaign with 
iccuracy in incident and detail and withal splendidly decora- 
tive. The subject was the Conquest of Tunis. When the 
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operations, the tapestries show. the Review of the Imperial 
Army at Barcelona, its arrival and disembarkation at the 
site of ancient Carthage, the Battle of Goleta, the advance 
of the army, the capture and sack of Tunis, the return of 
the army and its re-embarkation. 

From Pannemaker’s workshops came also the ‘‘ Victories 
of the Duke of Alva,’’ but in these the detail is overpowering. 
Even the borders are full of figures of minute soldiers, 
and prisoners, with wagons and all the impedimenta of an 
army on active service. 

Tapestries of naval battles are very rare. Of these 
the most important was a set representing the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada woven from the cartoons of Henry Cornelius 
Van Vroom. To ensure accuracy the English Admiral, 
Lord Howard of Effingham, had consultations with the 
artist and supplied him with charts and maps. The tapestries 
showed the principal actions from the time the Armada 
was seen opposite the Lizard until the chief galleas was 
stranded near Calais and the other ships took their disastrous 
course up the North Sea. The borders contained portraits 
of the leaders of the English Fleet. The tapestries were at 
first in the Tower of London, but when Cromwell came into 
power he ordered them to be hung in the House of Lords. 
The “Story of Eighty-eight,” as the tapestries were then 
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Emperor Charles V accompanied his army there he took 
with him his favourite painter Jan Vermeyen—familiarly 
known as “ Barbalonga”’ from the extravagant length of 
his beard—to make studies on the field of action. From these, 
cartoons of immense size and full of military detail were 
devised, and in 1549 Wilhelm de Pannemaker, the most 
capable tapissier of his time in Brussels, received a com- 
mission to carry out the cartoons in tapestry. The most 
precious materials were used—the finest silks of Granada 
and the best wools that could be found, while the gold and 
silver threads were provided by the Emperor. Of silk alone 
no less than 550lb. were ordered, while 160lb. were spoiled 
in the effort to obtain one particular shade of blue. On 
each of the twelve tapestries Pannemaker placed eight weavers, 
and as soon as a piece was finished it was sent to the jury 
of the Tapissiers’ Corporation of Brussels, who had power 
to order alterations to be made. In 1554 the whole was 
finished, and after it had been submitted to a commission 
appointed by the Emperor, Pannemaker sent the series 
to England, whence it was shipped to Spain. Two dupli- 
cate sets were woven in the eighteenth century, one in 
Madrid, the other in Brussels. The former was lent by 
King Alfonso to the Anglo-Spanish Exhibition at Earl’s 
Court in June, 1914. Beginning with a plan of the field of 


called, remained there until destroyed by fire in 1834. There 
is a great similarity between these and the tapestries repre- 
senting the naval battles of the Dutch against the Spanish, 
which are now in the town hall at Middleburg, and panels 
showing the Battle of Solebay, woven nearly a century 
later, now in the Palace at Hampton Court. Even the 
“Battle of Messina,’’ woven at the Gobelins, belongs to the 
same school of design. 

The chief campaigns in the Netherlands have been com- 
memorated in tapestry. To the victories of the Duke of 
Alva succeeded the battles of the Archduke Albert, of which 
three tapestries are exhibited in the Real Armerja, Madrid, 
forming part of a set of seven panels richly woven in gold, 
silk and fine wools by Martin Reymbouts of Brussels in the 
early part of the seventeenth century. These show the 
siege and capture of Hulst in April and May, 1596, and 


what would have interested our German foe as one 
of the unattainable desires of his heart, ‘the taking 
by assault of the very strong place of Calais.” The 


illustration being in black and white, detail in the cannon 
is easier seen than in the tapestry itself. The furious 
onslaught to the right with the sniper taking cover behind 
the ordnance intensifies the sang-froid of the Archduke and 
his staff. 
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RUSSIA’S LATEST CONQUEST 





TREBIZOND FROM THE BLACK SEA. 





FROM THE VIADUCT. Copyright. 


G. Lamley. 


OUR Russian Allies placed to their credit a splendid feat of arms, and achieved a success that must have a paralysing effect on their enemies and 
be-most useful to themselves, when they stormed Trebizond. At another time one might be tempted to dwell on the Oriental romance and beauty of 
this fair city of the Black Sea, but the material effects are of paramount importance for the moment. Russia, holding command of the Black Sea, 


and still quicker from Sevastopol and other ports. 





can get supplies through from Odessa in forty-eight hours—and Odessa is in touch with all Russia 
To the Turks the loss of Trebizond means that they are forced to depend for supplies to Armenia on the congested single line that runs from Aleppo. 
Command of the sea has once more proved a decisive factor in war. It was the co-operation of the Grand Fleet that enabled the Grand Duke to carr 
Kara Dere when reinforcements from Constantinople had brought Russian operations to a standstill. The Breslau made a feeble attempt to contest 
the supremacy, but was easily driven off. Trebizond’s fall may not directly affect the pressure on General Townshend’s force at Kut, but it will have 
a moral effect on our enemies and greatly restrict the transport of reinforcements and supplies. 
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T was in the local paper, to 
which I continued to sub- 
scribe long after I had 

ceased to live in Marbury, that 
I saw one evening the notice of 
Culloden Kerr’s death. I had known him there well enough to feel 
a pang of something more than bare acquaintanceship inflicts 
in similar circumstances, and after the first shock of incredulity 
(his death had been sudden and within the previous twenty- 
four hours) I wanted to write a word of sympathy to someone. 
But to whom? I could think of no one. And then I realised 
that it had been to Kerr himself I had wanted to write—which 
was, of course, absurd. But he had lived a life so essentially 
solitary, in spite of his gregariousness, that the idea of writing 
to anyone else about his death was even more absurd. I leaned 
back in my chair and thought about him instead. 

Culloden Kerr: the name had managed, as names usually 
do, to be appropriate. I had even thought at times that nothing 
but his death could clear up the mystery of his life, bridge the 
gap between Kerr, the suave, correct, county dentist in provincial 
Marbury, and odd-sounding Culloden, the unknown quantity 
of—where ? And now both Kerr and Culloden were dead, 
and the former was probably even to-day yielding up to inquisitive 
Marbury the secret of the latter—if, indeed, Culloden had really 
had a secret. 

As to that, however, all Marbury had been united ; he had. 
It was not so much that anything he ever said lent colour to the 
theory as that there was a general feeling to the effect that 
such perfection of blandness and discretion as Kerr exhibited 
when in Marbury was unnatural and even impossible unless 
varied by some species of excess elsewhere. And if his speech 
gave no support to this theory, his habits did. . Although for 
twelve years he had lived in Marbury, he had preserved himself, 
in some indefinable way, from becoming of it. It may have 
been his dress, which was always perfect, or his money, which 
was always abundant. At any rate, there it was. The rest 
of us, for instance, took an occasional half or whole day cheap 
ticket to town, living for weeks afterwards on the memory of 
it; but Kerr went up as frequently and carelessly as though he 
were taking a penny ’bus ride. He went always for week-ends, 
often simply for the night as well. And because of it he had 
what Marbury declared to be an air about him—a hint of 
raffishness, a subtle aroma of the man about town. If nobody 
ever saw him in town (and nobody ever did) what did that prove, 
Marbury argued, but that he did indeed “ know his way about ”’ 
to an extent betokening the extreme of initiation ? 

There was just a something about his professional manner, 
too, that was provocative of speculation. At least, so his women 
patients said. They observed, for instance, that he held their 
hands perhaps an instant longer than necessary, bent over them 
a degree too far in speaking, allowed his voice to be a trifle too 
caressing. For these things some of them, of course, liked, and 
others hated him, but even the latter acknowledged that the 
whole thing constituted too fractional an offence to be punish- 
able, and all of them went to him because as a dentist his equal 
was not to be found in the county. With men his manner was 
easy and bluff; he had an instructed wink and a spicy story 
for smoking, drinking and golfing companions ; by such he was 
pronounced a thoroughly good fellow—though with the half 
envious and admiring rider that he was (adverbially) “ close.” 
This reputation also endeared his company to the idle vouth of 
the town; as far as I could gather he never did anything very 
definite to sustain it, and certainly none of them was intimate 
with him, but they seemed to feel that in course of drinking his 
wine and smoking his cigars they would presently absorb from 
him priceless stores of worldly wisdom. And anyway, there 
was a sort of cachet—a repudiation of provincialism—in being 
able to claim his acquaintance. 

I never met anyone in Marbury who seemed to have the 
least suspicion of another side to Kerr’s character—and it was 
pure chance that had once or twice flashed it across my sight. 
But just these flashes were what had held my interest in him. 

Once, when dining with him in his comfortable and solidly 
masculine house at Marbury, I had stumbled on the knowledge 
that he subscribed to some political organisation of women. 
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He had laughed and shrugged it off. 
“Conscience-money, you know, 
Hillier! My two guineas aren’t in 
any danger of getting them the vote, 
but—we do give ’em the devil of a 
time—what?”’ Yet somehow the explanation did not ring 
true ; it masked some depth or delicacy of feeling to which | 
had no clue. 

Another time we were on the links together when I suddenly 
missed him. Going over to the hedge I saw that he had found 
a gap in it and had slipped through into the lane. There he 
was talking to a tiny girl from the neighbouring village. | 
did not hear what he had said to her, but I saw her chin cupped 
unresistingly, and even with a charming effect of snuggling 
there, in his hand; her eyes were smiling, not only trustfully, 
but with delight up into his. As soon as he saw me he dropped 
her chin and gave her a penny, but her pleasure had bad nothing 
to do with that; it was obviously an affair of the tender com- 
prehension that not one adult in a hundred knows how to give 
to a child. Again, however, he tried to hide it. ‘‘ Notice het 
eyes and hair?”’ he enquired, jauntily. ‘‘ Make a pretty little 
girl presently.” ; 

Nothing in his history furnished a key to this second self 
of bis—but then his history ended, I had noticed, with his 
emigration as a lad to the United States, and his experiences 
there. Of his childhood he would speak freely; his mother 
had died at his birth, and his father, who had managed somehow 
to be a hard, without being a successful man, fifteen years later. 
From then he had had to fight his own way, and from ten vears 
after that, when he had returned to England, his personal as 
distinguished from his professional history ceased, as far as his 
conversation went. Where he had spent his time when not 
in Marbury, with whom and how; of these things I was con- 
vinced that no man in Marbury had known. 

And now? As I sat and thought of Culloden Kerr dead, 
IT wondered whether he had ever realised that those one or two 
occasions on which I had seen him off his guard had, after all, 
constituted a sort of intimacy. Had he even guessed that | 
saw anything ? I was just reflecting that I should now never 
know, when fate, with that punctuality so characteristic of her, 
gave the lie to the reflection. 

A messenger boy was shown in, and he bore a letter to me 
from Culloden Kerr, under cover from his solicitors. I skimmed 
it hurriedly and then despatched the boy with a note to the 
effect that nothing was to be done until I sent further directions 
on the morrow. When I was alone I read the letter again; it 
was dated fifteen months earlier. 

“Dear Hillier,—I heard last week that my heart is in a 
bad condition, and if you receive this letter vou will know that 
I have died suddenly. (In any other event I should have time 
to make arrangements, and would, of course, not trouble vou.) 
Will you take the news to my wife at 53, Vancouver Road, 
Brixton, and give her any help that you can? For instance, she 
will want to make all funeral arrangements herself, but she 
won’t want to come into any sort of contact with the Marburv 
lot. To avoid this, would you get a London firm to under- 
take the job?) They need be told nothing of their destination 
beyond the London terminus until they arrive there. If 
vou will be good enough to arrange this, it will spare m\ 
wife as much annoyance as_ possible. When vou _ have 
seen her, you will understand.—yYours sincerely, CULLODEN 
KERR.”’ 

So he had known that once or twice he had revealed to me 
a side of him unsuspected by Marbury. Yet what, after all, was 
that side? The letter did not supply a hint. ‘‘ When vou have 
seen her, you will understand.”” Remembering the man who had 
written that, and the reputation that he had known he bore, I 
found something inexpressibly touching in the bald words, in 
the refusal to explain or justify anything, in that attitude which 
left the whole burden of elucidation with me—and trusted me 
not to make a mistake. 

I was trying all that night to guard in advance against 
the mistakes it was possible to make. But I found it difficult : 
it was as though Culloden Kerr had purposely made it difficult ; 
as though he wanted me to go to Brixton unprepared, without 
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even a theory, at the mercy of the moment. It was thus, at 
any rate, that I went. 

Vancouver Road was one of those immensely long and 
narrow London streets that are at first sight only irresistibly 
reminiscent of one of the laws of perspective painfully acquired 
at school—the law that parallel lines going away from you 
appear to converge. Where I stood, at the base of this elon- 
gated isosceles triangle, there were two shops, a baker’s at one 
corner and a grocer’s at the other. Far away at the misty 
apex of the triangle I made out two large blocks of masonry 
and a spire, from which I judged them to be a church and a 
chapel. Except for these variations at either end Vancouver 
Road presented an awful, unbroken symmetry of single bay 
windows below and double flat windows above. It had none 
of the lively squalor of a slum, but was sluggish with the 
dreary, mid-morning stillness of lower middle-class respecta- 
bility. Moreover, complete uniformity appeared to be not only 
a necessity enforced by the builder of Vancouver Road, but 
an ideal passionately pursued by its inhabitants, for every 
bay window was even draped like every other in stiff, blue- 
white, figured net, and where these curtains parted slightly 
in the middle every house displayed a table or stand, and on 
this every household was agreed in placing a large fern in a 
coloured pot. 

No. 53 was no exception. As I rang the bell and waited, 
I wondered how in the world I was going to justify the trust 
that Culloden Kerr had put in me. What possible connecting 
link should I be able to find between this house and the man 
who had sent me to it ? 

There was a patter of feet in the passage, the door opened 
a very little way, and the mingled smell of washing and hash 
that is of the very essence of such houses reached me. In the 
aperture of the door stood a small girl, and behind her crowded 
an even smaller boy. They were just what might have been 
expected of their surroundings: amiable, commonplace, a 
trifle heavy and vacant in expression. Essential cleanliness 
was indicated by the shiny, soapy high light on their faces, but 
superficial soils incident to youth and a Vancouver Road 
entourage were observable on them. Their clothes, although 
in good condition, were ugly in shape and crude in colour, and 
both of them had the stiff and bulky look that is alien to the 
slenderly supple limbs of childhood, and betokens a hampering 
surplus of under-garments. So far there was not a thread to 
connect Culloden Kerr with them. 

““ Does Mrs. Kerr live here ?”’ I asked the little girl. 

She did not answer, but after a moment’s solemn inspec- 
tion of me she turned, leaving the door open, and pattered back 
along the passage, closely followed by the little boy. Then her 
voice reached me—the shrill, unmodulated, Cockney voice of 
Vancouver Road childhood. 

“‘ Muvver, there’s a gen’leman at the door.” 

A woman’s voice, calm and motherly, but also unmistakably 
Cockney, answered her. ‘“‘ Well, then, Maudie, just you take 
care of Cyril, there’s a good girl, while Mother goes to see.” 

A door shut behind the speaker ; she came down the passage 
towards me, and opened the front door fully. Until I saw her 
I had had no doubt that I was about to meet Culloden Kerr’s 
wife, yet now I hesitated to believe it. 

‘* Does—Mrs. Kerr live here ?”’ I asked again, therefore. 

She looked surprised. ‘‘ I am Mrs. Kerr.” 

“Oh!” I was miserably confused. ‘‘ Then—may I speak 
to you? I have a—a message from Mr. Kerr.” 

By the sudden terror in her eyes I knew that such an event 
must be unprecedented, and that it was therefore already 
paving the way in her heart for my news. 

“* Will you step inside ?’’ she said in a subdued yet startled 
voice. She led the way into the front room, and as I followed 
I had an opportunity to look at her more closely. She was 
in early middle age and probably stouter than she had once 
been, but it was impossible to imagine that she had ever looked 
very different, even in extreme youth. Her features were 
bluntly irregular and plain, though her expression was one of 
kindliness and good temper; her hair, fair and abundant, was 
spoilt by being dully colourless, and it was badly dressed and 
untidy. She wore an apron over a skirt of bottle-green and 
a pink blouse—bright pink. The theory to which I had been 
unconsciously inclining—that of a tarnished prettiness which 
had once entrapped Culloden Kerr into an unequal marriage— 
collapsed: this woman could never have been pretty. Yet 
what but that could have got her married to him ? 

As she drew up the Venetian blinds, however, I was struck 
by one quality unusual in her type: she was not genteel. She 
neither fussed nor apologised for anything; she had not 
attempted to smooth her hair, take off her apron or dust chairs for 
me. And this perfect naturalness and simplicity, I recognised, 
was not the fruit of the moment’s stress, but habitual to her. 

True, no amount of apology could have mitigated the 
frightfulness of her room, but it was not that that restrained 
her from it. It simply did not occur to her that there might 
be different sorts of rooms, and in fact, I dimly perceived, it 
was probably only in this sort, to which she had always been 
accustomed, that she could have retained her unconscious air 
of being at home. 

I gave a hurried glance round it and recognised its genus ; 
it was.a room descended, in a state of miraculous preservation, 
from the eighties. Horse-hair furniture, corner what-nots, 
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artificial flowers under glass cases, bead screens—they were all 
there still. Only one concession had time or fashion (or, more 
likely still, simply a breakage) succeeded in making: there were 
no glass lustres. Of course, there was no fire, and the room 
had the chill cheerlessness of uninhabitation. But this seemed 
appropriate enough to the grey day, my wretched errand and 
the strained face of the woman who now turned towards me. 

I answered her mute question in the stupid way that is held 
to be a means of breaking bad news gently. ‘‘ Mr. Kerr,” I 
said, ‘‘is ill. Very ill. He asked me to let you know.” 

Her eyes searched mine in a sort of shrinking desperation. 
I could not meet them steadily, and when I looked again her 
face was momentarily convulsed. Then she spoke. 

“ He’s gone ? ”’ she asked, almost inaudibly. ‘‘ His heart ? ”’ 
Yet they were hardly questions—she knew. 

I bent my head in assent, raging inwardly against fate, 
that had assigned to me so hideous a task. For this was worse 
than anything I had imagined; however improbable it might 
seem on the face of it, what my news had done had been to put 
out the light of a woman’s life. Although she took it so quietly, 
I could not doubt that this woman had loved Culloden Kerr 
and been loved by him. 

She kept an amazing control over herself. I could not yet 
see from what fount she drew that strength. ‘ He left a 
message ?’’ she asked. ‘‘ He said what I was to do? ”’ 

For answer I gave her his letter to me, and she read it. 
At the end she even achieved a tortured smile, though when she 


spoke her lips moved stiffly and as if frozen. ‘‘ Yes, that is like 
him, to think about the funeral,” she said, with a sort of simple 
pride. ‘‘ Cully never would have me shamed.” 


The phrase was like a lightning flash across the dark places 
in my mind. There had been no bitterness, then, for either 
of them in the double life that his marriage had forced him 
to lead, because it was not for his own sake but for hers that he 
had led it. Cully never would have me shamed. What sweetness 
had she not drawn from that? And in his determination that 
she should not be shamed, how perfect had been the disguise 
he had adopted—the disguise of worldly connoisseurship— 
which, whatever it led people to conjecture, would at least 
never cause them to suspect a wife in Vancouver Road, Brixton. 
No one should know her, not because she was “‘ impossible,’’ 
but because no one should injure her even to the extent of a 
thought ; no one should be in a position to say that the woman 
he loved was beneath him. But why—how had he loved her ? 
By what secret magnet had this woman drawn and held him ? 
I was as far as ever from comprehending that. 

“You were not there?’’ Her yearning question recalled 
me. ‘* You don’t know how ile 

““No, I wasn’t there. But there’s this.”’ I handed her 
the covering letter I had had from Culloden Kerr’s solicitors, 
which gave particulars of the manner of his death. 

She read that, too, and then dropped it to her knees. Her 
eyes stared hungrily into space, as though they would pierce 
the miles to Marbury. ‘“‘ Alone,’’ she murmured, “ in the night 
ee alone.”” Then for a moment her control gave way. 
“Cully !”’ she cried. ‘‘ My boy—my boy!”’ 

And at that at last I understood. Turning aside until 
she should have mastered the paroxysm of anguish, I saw what 
Culloden Kerr had trusted me to see. This woman had been 
his wife, but it was not chiefly as a wife that she had made him 
hers and kept him; it was by that rich mothering passion that 
had supplied for him a want felt from childhood. ‘‘ Myboy’”’: 
in two words she had revealed the basis of the abiding relation- 
ship between them. For the sake of that relationship Culloden 
Kerr had been willing to pay a heavy price, and had managed 
to steer safely a course of extraordinary difficulty. It was not 
only that he had had to adopt secrecy and disguises (I imagine 
that his Marbury manner had long been second nature to him), 
but he had seen that he must not even make the least attempt 
to transplant his wife into an atmosphere more congenial to 
himself; he had not attempted to sow doubts in her mind as 
to the essential rightness and inevitability of everything to which 
she was accustomed—this house, her own and the children’s 
dress, the Cockney accent. Refusing to have her shamed by 
others, he had also accomplished the far harder task of never 
shaming her himself. He had known instinctively that that 
tender, tranquil, maternal attitude would have been ruined 
if she had had to feel the least nervousness or uncertainty in his 
presence, the least social gap; and so he had never let her feel 
it. He had wanted what she had to give, and to get it he had 
been willing simply to merge himself whenever he could in the 
life of Vancouver Road exactly as she lived it. 

Very soon she was calm again. ‘‘I mustn’t take on this 
way,’ she reminded herself rather than me. ‘‘ There’ll be things 
to see to. Would you please to tell me ? ”’ 

I sketched for her the plans that I had thought out in the 
night regarding the funeral, and she approved them. But as 
we talked it flashed across me that this was why she could still 
control herself; there were ‘things to see to,’’ things that 
could still call out on behalf of the man she had loved, that 
selfless maternal passion. But when it was over? When 
Culloden Kerr was buried, and there was nothing—nothing more 
she could ever do for him? I was conscious of a cowardly 
feeling of relief that then I should not be there to see. 

But when everything was settled and I was about to go, 
her mind took another turn. ‘‘ You were his friend,”’ she said, 
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fingering the letter he had written to me, and looking at me 
more closely than she had yet done. There was something 
wistful in that look, as it I gave her, as it were, her last glimpse 
of him. For the moment the thought threw her upon memories 
of the past. ‘‘ His friend,’’ she repeated softly, but this time 
added, ‘‘in Marbury,” and at that word, I saw, the present 
rushed back upon her in all its pitiless force. She gripped the 
arms of her chair, as though battling against an actual flood. 

And then into the silence and the chill of that intolerable 
room there fell a sound—the faint, fretful sobbing of a tired 
or hungry child. As if by magic the flood receded ; she regained 
control over herself, and stood up. Although she looked at me, 
I was now only an obstacle to be passed on the way to her goal. 
I saw it, and stood up, too. 

“Well, I’ll see you again to-morrow,” I murmured, and 
she accepted mechanically the way of escape I offered. 

‘‘That’s Cyril crying,” she said, absorbed. ‘‘I must see 
to the children.” 

She was gone, and I was left to make my own way 
out of the house. As I passed down the clean but stuffy 
little passage, with its smell of immemorial dinners and steaming 
flannels, her voice reached me from the kitchen—the crooning, 
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comforting voice of motherhood throughout the ages. As 
certainly as if I had seen her I knew that she was rocking 
backwards and forwards in a chair, and that the sobbing, 
soiled and stiffly clad body of a commonplace little boy was 
held closely against her breast. 

And so I perceived the last item in the price that Culloden 
Kerr had been willing to pay for the one divine thing she gave 
him. He had not attempted in the smallest particular to 
make her children his. He must have loved them (I thought 
of the incident on the links), yet he had not divided them 
from her by so much as a single difference in speech or dress 
or mental outlook. It was almost as though he had anticipated 
this day. ‘‘I must see to the children”; that was the thing 
that was going to keep courage and therefore life in her. 
Culloden Kerr was dead, and she could do no more for him 
for ever; but he had left her something to “see to,” 
an outlet for that dominant trait in her character that had 
drawn him to her. The children would now for ever be 
doubly dear to her, because she would think of them as his, 
and yet, what he himself had “seen to’? was that never 
should they puzzle, wound or alienate her by being anything 
but hers. 
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PROTECTING THE FRUIT BLOSSOM. 
HE present is an anxious time for the fruit grower ; 
so much depends upon the weather. For a whole year 
he has tended his trees, cultivated and manured the 
soil, and gone to a great deal of expense and trouble 
in bringing the trees to as fruitful a condition as he 
knows how. An abundance of blossom may be a hopeful sign, 
but, alas, how often a good promise has been followed by a 
paucity of fruit! One night’s frost when the blossoms are open 
may mean a partial or even total loss of fruit for that year. To 
a great extent the loss 
may be obviated by 
anticipating spring 
frosts and adopting 
protective means. 
Fruit trees on walls 
are easily protected by 
covering them witha 
light material like fish 
netting or tiffany reach- 
ing from the top ot the 
wall to the ground. It 
is one of the surprises 
of gardening to learn 
how hard a frost may 
be kept off even by one 
thickness of 4in. fish 
netting, although a 
double thickness, so 
long as it is kept away 
from the blossom by 
props, is preferable. 
The accompany- 
ing illustration depicts 
a well trained and 
shapely tree of Pear 
Winter Nelis. Itis full 
of fruiting wood, and 
the trusses of bloom 
are seen from the base 
to the top of each 
trained branch. There 
is as much bloom in 
the centre of the tree 
near the main stem as 
there is on any other 
part of the tree. 
Smudge Fires.— 
There are few places in 
this country where 
fruit tree blossom in 
the open is protected 
against spring frosts, 
although the system 
of smudge fires has 
been carried out for years in California and other parts of America. 
Smudge fires, made in iron vessels and filled with straw, prepared 
chips and soft coal, so that dense smoke and warmth are created 
when the fires are lighted, have been successfully utilised for the 
last eight or nine years in certain fruit farms in the Evesham 
district. The system is carried out on a somewhat elaborate 
scale. A thermometer is fixed about 3ft. from the ground on a 
postin che fruit garden. Platinum wires, connected witha battery, 
are attached to the thermometer and so arranged that when the 
mercury reaches the 30° gradation mark it effects the connec- 
tion and the alarm is given in the fruit grower’s bedroom. The 
smudge fires, which are kept in readiness, are lighted as quickly 
as possible, and within a few minutes the whole plantation is 
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under the cover of a dense cloud of smoke. The fires are kept 
burning until after sunrise, and just before that time fresh 
fuel is added to prevent the direct rays of the sun from reaching 
the flowers. The cost of fuel is necessarily an expensive item 
but the fires are only burned if it is absolutely necessary. 

The Apple Sucker.—From recent observations it appears 
that a great deal of damage to Apple blossom usually attributed 
to frost is really due to the Apple sucker, or psylla, and to a 
bacillus, so far imperfectly understood, which causes the flowers 
to blacken and fall off. The Apple sucker is certainly one of 
the most destructive 
pests of the orchard. It 
enters the flower bud 
immediately it is suffi- 
ciently opened by the 
awakening lifein spring 
to allow the pest to 
crawl inside. Once 
inside, it does great 
damage by stabbing 
the delicate tissues of 
the bud, on which it 
feeds. It is a tiny but 
mischievous creature, 
and the dead flower 
trusses it leaves behind 
hang upon the spurs 
for a long time. This 
pest may be kept in 
check by spraying with 
a mixture of quicklime 
and salt when the trees 
are dormant, followed 
by a decoction of to- 
bacco at the time of the 
bursting of the buds. 

Green Fly and Cater- 
Pillars of both the 
winter moth and codlin 
moth are likely to 
prove troublesome, but 
these may be kept in 
check by spraying with 
a solution of-_arsenate 
of lead (2lb. to 50 
gallons of water) soon 
after the petals fall. 
Arsenate of lead has 
been found of greater 
value than Paris green, 
and the latter is being 
discarded in favour of 
the former by many 
OF PEAR WINTER NELIS. of our leading fruit 

growers. 

The Fertilisation of Fruit Trees—Another important reason 
for the failure of certain trees to set fruit has been traced 
to the sterility of the variety with its own pollen. This is 
most noticeable in Pears, Plums, Cherries and Apples. Research 
is being made at Wisley and at the John Innes Horticultural 
Institute to detect which varieties are self fertile. For instance, 
a Victoria Plum tree was encircled with muslin to exclude all 
insects, and the experiment showed that without insect visits 
the blossom did not set. With all fruits it may be accepted as a 
general rule that the introduction of pollen from other varieties 
produces a better yield. Varieties that flower at the same time 
should be planted together, or a shoot of one variety grafted on 
another that is due to blossom at the same time. €. 
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N Doomsday Book Chenoltone was the name of this 
manor and it was part of the immense possessions 
of Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, the Conqueror’s brother. 
Later on the name was corrupted to Cnoltone, and 
the modern spelling is merely a perversion of that. 

The property was held during the Middle Ages, by knight’s 
service, by the family of Perot or Pyrot, from whom it passed 
to the Langleys, William Langley being a prominent owner 
in the days of Edward III. It continued with the Langleys 
for several generations, till (¢emp. Henry VIII) it remained 
in the hands of Elizabeth Langley (née Peyton), and after 
her death passed to her brother, Sir Richard Peyton. The 
Peytons, indeed, possessed Langley blood, for Sir Richard’s 
great-grandfather had married a Langley. In the tenth year 
of James I Sir S. Peyton was made a baronet, and his descen- 
dant, Sir Thomas Peyton, held Knowlton till his death in 
1684. He left only four daughters, so the property was 
then sold and the Langley-Peyton ownership came to an 
end. 

The purchaser was Admiral Sir John Narborough, who 
dying left behind him a widow and two sons. The widow 
was married by the famous Sir Cloudesley Shovel, and the 
two sons served under him, and with him were wrecked and 
drowned near the Scilly Isles in 1707. Knowlton then 


passed to the surviving daughter, Elizabeth, who married 


Thomas D’Aeth. He was the man who is said, though 
this is an exaggeration, to have rebuilt Knowlton. He 
was made a baronet in 1716 and was followed by a succession 
of baronets, who owned the place in turn. I believe the 
last representative of the family was Mrs. Narborough 
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Hughes-D’Aeth, who was living at Knowlton in 1885, at 
which time a visit of the Kent Archeological Society to 
the house is recorded, and we learn that it contained a 
remarkable quantity of old furniture and an interesting 
series of family portraits, all now vanished from their old 
home. Among them were the likenesses of Sir Thomas 
Peyton (temp. Elizabeth), Sir Thomas D’Aeth, Sir John 
Narborough, Sir Cloudesley Shovel, and many more. There 
was also honourably preserved the blue silk jersey worn 
by King Charles I at his execution, and many family and 
other relics. The present owner purchased the property 
from Mr. Alexander Browne, whose father had acquired it 
from the D’Aeths. 

The recorded history of the building is brief. There is 
no record of a house existing before the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, though, of course, there must have been one. 
The oldest parts of the existing house date from the days 
of Sir Thomas Peyton towards the end of the Queen’s reign. 
Sir Thomas D’Aeth made large alterations and additions 
in the first half of the eighteenth century, and the whole 
place was altered and rehabilitated by the present owner 
in 1904, Mr. Reginald Blomfield being his architect. A 
lodge has recently been built by Mr. Lutyens, who likewise 
presided over the decoration of the handsome ball-room, 
to which we shall presently refer. 

The arms of Langley—per pale and fess indented, 
countercharged or and argent—nowhere appear in the 
house, but they are found in the closely adjacent church, 
over the north and south doors, under the west window, 
and on the font. The existing church was, indeed, built 
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by them and is mainly 
of fourteenth century 
date. It contains monu- 
ments to the last of 
the Langleys, to various 
Peytons, and large and 
important memorials to 
Sir John Narborough, 
to his two drowned 
sons and his daughter 
Elizabeth D’Aeth, and 
to other owners of 
Knowlton. Heraldic 
glass in the windows 
likewise commemorates 
the same families. A 
mere glance round the 
monuments reveals how 
strenuously the owners 
of Knowlton have 
served their country in 
the past, generation 
after generation all 
“ doing their bit.”’ This 
one was ‘“ wounded in 
the trenches,’ others 
were in the Navy, and 
so forth. The present 
owner continues’ the 
traditions of his pre- 
decessors, and it was 
owing to his absence on 
military duties that I 
was unable on the occa- 
sion of my visit to have 
the benefit of his ex- 
planations as to work 
done on the house in 
recent years. One other 
object in the church 
deserves mention. It 
is a poor-box dated 
1655, and having upon 
it the words ‘‘ Remem- 
ber the poor” in three 
languages. 

A full page engrav- 
ing in Hasted records 
the aspect of Knowlton 
towards the end of 
the eighteenth century. 
The house rises some- 
what gauntly, as out of 
a grass field, with no 
garden before it. Origin- 
ally there was a garden 
to the east of the 
house, and it is interest- 
ing to notice that when 
excavations were made 
for the purpose of 
erecting the boundaries 
of the existing garden 
as designed by Mr. 
Blomfield it was found 
that his plan exactly 
coincided with the foot- 
ings of the old garden 
walls. The front of the 
house only differs from 
the present in that the 
gables of the left wing 
have curved sides and 
are surmounted by tri- 
angular pediments in 
the print, and _ the 
windows in the same 
wing differ in form and 
number from those now 
existing and match the 
windows of the central 
block in style. Evi- 
dently the left wing in 
the print shows the 
changes introduced by 
Sir Thomas D’Aeth, 
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whose arms are still to be 
seen over the front door. 
During recent alterations 
the front of this left wing 
was again altered and made 
to match the Elizabethan 
wing. Only a string-course 
and a rain-water pipe still 
exist as they were shown 
in the engraving. Hence 
what we now see is on the 
right the work of Sir 
Thomas Peyton, in the 
centre the work of Sir 
Thomas D’Aeth, and on 
the left a modern restora- 
tion. The block of offices, a 
plain but well proportioned 
and agreeable group, was 
built in 1715 and has been 
considerably changed, at 
least internally. 

As we now behold it 
the house is stately enough, 
somewhat plain and rather 
lacking in interest in front 
but very picturesque behind, 
where it can be well seen 
from the raised garden 
terrace, whence we _ look 
down upon a wide expanse 
of well kept lawn and 
beyond it to the irregular 
outline of the building. The 
Elizabethan — south - west 
angle likewise offers an 
attractive view, with its 
large mullioned windows 
and the picturesque chim- 
neys climbing up between 
them. The big windows on 
the first floor are those 
of the ball-room, to be 
described hereafter. Just 
round the corner we can 
see the stone staircase, 
which is one of the prettiest 
features in the garden. It 
leads up first to the long 
terrace, and then to the iron 
gates giving entry to the 
kitchen gardens. 

Through the front door 
one comes immediately into 
the capacious hall in a 
central position parallel to 
the length of the house, 
which was the common 
arrangement in the day 
when it was built. The 
panelling here, and indeed 
all over the house, is mainly 
modern; but it is of suit- 
able design and _ sound 
workmanship and makes 
no pretence to be other 
than it is. The fireplace 
bears the arms of D’Aeth: 
sable, a_ griffin passant 
volant or, between three 
crescents argent (though, if 
I count them rightly, there 
are four crescents). All the 
features in the dining-room 
date from the time of the 
restoration of the house 
and make no pretence at 
antiquity, but the room is 
very agreeable and_ its 
decoration and furnishing in 
complete harmony. A large 
boudoir, which contains half 
a dozen Jacobean cabinets, 
is not represented among 
our views, nor was it possible 
to include the elaborately 
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panelled inner hall and massive staircase which, in fact, form 
one of the most outstanding features of the interior of the 
house. The panelling of the smoking-room is again altogether 
different from the several types found in other rooms, and 
adds to the variety which one thus experiences in passing 
from room to room. The stonework of the fireplace is old 
and beautifully though simply carved. Upon it are various 
shields of arms which I have- not identified ; one of them 
seems to bear the engrailed cross of Peyton. The following 
motto is cut in beautiful lettering across the whole: “ Feare 
God and obaye thy Prince.” 

The most striking room in the house is certainly the 
ball-room, and its emptiness enables its merits to produce 
their best effect. The decoration of this room.was done 
under the direction of Mr. Lutyens. Our _ illustration 
renders a description of it unnecessary. Neither the wood- 
work nor the ceiling is old, though old types have been 
followed. The carving, in the style of Grinling Gibbons, 
is charmingly designed and excellently carried out. There 
is just enough of it to give a sense of finish and lightness to 
the severe simplicity of the lines of the panelling. No one 
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could be anything but merry in the company of such light- 
hearted cherubs. Over the mantelpiece is a splendidly carved 
Royal arms, copied with admirable spirit from a similar 
ornament in the neighbouring church. The moulded ceiling 
repeats a well known example in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. The heraldic glass in the windows is said to have 
been taken out of the church, its place there having been 
taken by glass commemorative of the D’Aeth family. It 
contains the arms of the Peytons impaling those of other 
families, Peyton impaling Calthorpe, for instance, which 
commemorates the marriage of Sir Thomas Peyton (0b. 1611) 
and Anne, daughter of Sir Martin Calthorpe, Lord Mayor of 
London. 

Before leaving Knowlton a word should be said about 
the charming cricket field laid out behind the garden and 
partly surrounded by woods. The path leading to it 
runs near by a quadrangular earthwork which may be 
ancient, but I am not bold enough to venture on guessing 
either its date or its purpose. A low bank and slight ditch 
beside it are all one has to go by. They may be older 
than Doomsday, or some more modern needs may have 
called them into existence. MARTIN Conway. 


QUESTIONS RAISED BY THE 
WAR 


SOLDIERS’ OPINIONS ON LAND SETTLEMENT. 
Sir,—I should like to give the gist of the conversation I had recently while 
sitting quietly by the fire with three young soldiers on the above topic. 
They were convalescent after minor ailments, and had been in the trenches 
since the early days of the war. Our talk fell on after-war prospects, and 
I asked one of them whether he would consider land settlement in a colony, 
as “‘a chance” or “ banishment’? ? ‘I should consider it a chance,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ and one I should be only too glad to take anywhere, at home or abroad, 
if I had the luck to get it when the war is over, if I’m spared. Life out 
in Flanders is the best preparation we could have for pioneer work on land ; 
it just fits you for anything like that, there’s so much variety in all you have 
to turn your hand to, whether it’s digging, or cooking at a camp fire it’s all 
the same to us, and somehow I don’t feel I could go back to the old life after 
the change we’ve gone through out there.”’ ‘‘ You would miss your companions 
on a lonely farm up country,” I told him, having had experience of that 
myself. ‘‘ That may be,” was his reply, ‘‘ but I guess if I can’t manage a 
farm, then I’ll help to make a town; it’s the life I’m after, anyway.” Last 
summer I was talking to another soldier whom I knew well, a reservist who 
had been called up at the outbreak of the war, and who was then going back 
to France for the third time. He told me he had fully determined to take 
his wife and two little boys to Canada, should he come safely through the 
war. He knew that country and felt he should do more than he could ever 
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do in England. Previous to the war he was living in an agricultural district 
where he had plenty of employment, but the housing question there was a 
difficult one. As I knew the house he was practically forced to live in | 
could hardly wonder at his decision, but, alas, since then he was killed out- 
right by a German bullet in the trenches, and his wish will remain unfilled ! 
And England has lost one of a fine family of four soldier brothers. Another 
instance of the soldier’s instinct for land settlement I may give from experi- 
ence in East Africa. On the next farm to the one I was living on was an 
ex-soldier working for a white man, but only too anxious to be working 
“on his own.’”’ And it seemed hard that a man who had done good service 
for his country should not have assistance from it to enable him to make 
a start for himself in a young, growing colony, where mixed farming, coffee 
planting, and other industries were making excellent headway—and where, 
of course, if a man is working up his own settlement, the interest is simply 
doubled—but three years ago there—unless a man had a little capital of 
his own—he could hardly hope to become his own master for many a long 
year. The war has altered many things, and one result in the future will, 
I hope, become established, namely, the chance for the gallant men who 
come through to get a portion of land either at home or abroad given them, 
with sufficient backing by the Government, in the way of local banking 
facilities, to enable them to win through ; and one hopes also that the energies 
of the capable women of England during this bitter war-time may be directed 
towards the land now, and that many of them later will be willing and ready 
to take chances with their menfolk across the seas in our ever widening 
Empire, for the work of women is as urgently needed in future development 
as ever a man’s can be. Many a task learned here to-day for the first time 
will be found of immense value in the Colonies or, as some prefer to name 
them, the Overseas Dominions.—H. a’C. PENRUDDOCKE, F.R.G.S. 

WHAT SHROPSHIRE HAS DONE FOR THE WAR. 
S1r,—Through the medium of a letter to you I desire to place on record 
the war services of other Shropshire officers and of a family closely identified 
with the county. Particulafs of a reliable character in neither case reached 
me early enough to include these names in the Shropshire articles. Sir 
Walter Smythe, J.P., D.L., of Acton Burnell Park, near Shrewsbury, has 
had four nephews (one killed) and two grandsons on military service. His 
nephews are the sons of the late Mr. Morgan S. Williams and of Mrs. Morgan 
Williams of 9, Stratford Place, London, W. Captain Idris Havard Joseph 
Williams, 3rd Battalion The Royal Fusiliers, died at Boulogne from wounds 
received in action. Captain Williams served in the South African War, 
1900-2. Captain Mervyn Williams is on service with the Grenadier Guards ; 
Lieutenant Owain Williams of the Monmouthshire Regiment was severely 
wounded at Hill 60; and Lieutenant Godfrey Williams is with the R.N.R. 
at Portsmouth. Sir Walter Smythe’s grandsons, Lieutenant Reginald 
W. O. Bruce and Lieutenant Charles Bruce, are serving in the 3rd Battalion 
Shropshires and the Gordon Highlanders respectively. Lieutenant Charles 
Bruce was dangerously wounded some months ago. Captain C. W. Wolseley- 
Jenkins of the Rifle Brigade, only son of Colonel and Mrs. Wolseley- Jenkins 
of Charlton Hill and Abbotsfield, Shrewsbury, was killed in action in France 
in September, 1915. The commanding officer of his battalion, in a letter to 
Colonel Wolseley-Jenkins, said: ‘‘ Your splendid son was killed fighting 
like an absolute hero in command of his company in the German cupboard 
trench. He was one of the finest leaders of men that ever lived, and is a 
very great loss to the Army and to the regiment.” Captain D. E. Mac- 
Pherson of the Gordon Highlanders, only child of Mr. Donald D. MacPherson 
of Radbrook House, near Shrewsbury, was wounded by a shrapnel bullet, 
and is now doing duty as acting adjutant of a convalescent hospital. 
Lieutenant Herbert W. Ethelston (Grenadier Guards) of Wickstead Hall, 
Whitchurch, Salop, was killed in action at Neuve Chapelle, and Captain 
Alister H. D. Chapman of the 1st Royal Dragoons, only son of the late Mr. 
H. D. Chapman of Ellesmere, Salop, was killed in action in September last. 
Captain Chapman was mentioned in despatches.—GEORGE BIGwoop. 

SOME SIMPLE RECIPES USED IN EAST AFRICA. 
S1r,—One of the problems of the housewife in East Africa is having to arrange 
for meals without the use of fresh meat. The following are a few recipes 
that I made up in the above circumstances, and in these days of meat 
shortage they may come in useful. 

Vegetable Bouillon.—Soup-making without stock is difficult, but using 
for a foundation soup squares of different flavouring, I found this method 
useful for making palatable broth when meat was not available. Heat 
in a saucepan 143 quarts of water and dissolve one soup square in it and a 
small bit of fresh butter. Then slice thinly and add to it any vegetables 
{caw) that vou can get. Potatoes, onions and carrots are best, say, a couple 
of each to 3 pints of soup and a few fresh herbs. Let these simmer very 
gently for a couple of hours, flavouring with salt and pepper. Before serving 
thicken with a little flour mixed with cold water, about one and a half table- 
spoonfuls is enough. For a variety, use the same quantity of rice or sago 
or pearl barley, but when cereals are used they should be put in an hour 
before the soup is needed. This should be served very hot and not strained. 

Pilau of Bacon.—Boil a large cupful of rice nice and dry, and add salt, 
keeping it hot in the saucepan. Then fry some pieces of bacon (thin slices 
cut into two or three) with some thinly sliced onions, and if in season a couple 
of tomatoes peeled, sliced and fried in the bacon fat. Boil three eggs quite 
hard, keeping the yoke of one back. Slice the remainder and put them with 
the fried bacon, etc., into the rice and mix it together lightly. Serve into 
a hot and rather deep dish heaped in the centre and garnished with the yoke 
of the egg passed through a sieve on the top. : 

Potted Meat Patttes.—Make a nice short crust, 80z. of fat to 1lb. of flour, 
and roll out well on the board. Then cut out some pieces of it in long shape 
about the width of a patty pan, and spread the inside of one half with a pretty 
thick layer of potted meat. Sprinkle a little sa't and pepper over it and 
add a few small bits of butter. Fold over the plain side and press the edges 
firmly together on three sides and trim with a pastry marker. Brush the 
patties over with egg or milk and bake to a light brown in a quick oven. 
—H. C. P. 
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WOMEN AS GARDENERS 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


HE profession of gardening for women has now for 

some years passed beyond the stage of experiment and 

has become a familiar and established fact. Especially 

now, when our men are away fighting and the women 

are coming forward to do all they can in their places, 
the value of the training in horticulture that so many have 
been receiving within the last twenty years is being gratefully 
acknowledged, and, though a large number of workers in men’s 
trades are filling their places for a time only and after a short 
course of training, the gardeners who have devoted two years 
to their horticultural education will retain their positions and 
means of comfortable living. Gardening, in all but the rougher 
mechanical processes, is essentially work for women; the 
infinite detail, the varied manipulation, the need for unceasing 
watchfulness and sympathy, are all matters that appeal to 
them keenly and closely. And it is especially those who are 
the better born, whose earlier years have been tenderly guarded 
and in whose case class convention has stood in the way of any 
idea of manual labour who now find that in the actual contact 
with the soil, in the getting down to close intimacy with Nature, 
that the hitherto closed door to a whole new world of interest 
and delight and fruitful understanding has been opened to them. 
Splendid health, strength of 
body and limb, quickened 
intellect, and joy of life tenfold 
increased—these are the added 
rewards of what in itself is 
the happiest and wholesomest 
way of life that anyone can 
desire. 

Now, especially, there must be 
many young women, daughters 
of clergymen, of officers in the 
Army and Navy, and others, 
whose means of living have 
been straitened by the costs 
and burdens occasioned by the 
war, who must be facing the 
need of preparing themselves 
for some means of earning their 
own livelihood. Let any of 
those who should decide on 
making gardening their business 
rejoice in the prospect of a two 
years’ student life, full of 
interest, health and enjoyment. 
The older colleges at Swanley 
and Studley are already well 
known and their good work 
recognised. A smaller college, 
founded fourteen years ago by Viscountess Wolscley and 
now steadily growing in efficiency and recognition, offers the 
additional advantage of being partly the private garden attached 
to the founder’s home in Sussex and of enjoying her close 
personal influence in addition to that of the highly gifted 
principal. Lady Wolseley’s recently published book, ‘“‘ In a 
College Garden’ (John Murray), tells of the students’ life, both 
of work and recreation, and will be read with equal interest by 
parents and daughters. 

There are some whose opinion commands respect who tell 
us that the best training for a young woman, as for a lad, would 
be obtained by going through all the usual work in a good private 
garden as an apprentice. It is not to be denied that, given 
ideal conditions, this may be so, but much would depend on 
the personal disposition and ability and inclination to teach 
on the part of the head gardener and foreman, and a girl might 
be in a lonely lodging, quite uncared for and unprotected ; 
whereas, in a college there is the great advantage of the corporate 
life and companionship, the stimulus of emulation, and the 
benefit of the wise and watchful care exercised by those who are 
in charge. It is useless to apply for admission to any college 
unless the prospective student is already in good health. It 
may be well to mention this, as the writer has more than once 
been consulted about colleges by parents who are advised, 
for the sake of a daughter’s health, to provide her with outdoor 
occupation. It is not a life for anyone who is feeble or anaemic 
—a candidate for admission must be reasonably robust. 


Though the greater number of students may have in mind 
the prospect of engagement as head gardeners, this is by no 
means the only thing for which they may be fitting themselves. 
Those who have the expectation of fixed incomes and of being 
ultimately the mistresses of comfortable or considerable house- 
holds will find the benefit of their two years’ training in an 
enlarged comprehension of the uses of a garden and of what 
may be expected from the labour provided, that will be of 
lifelong value, besides the possession of the quality of general 
handiness. For during their training they will not only have 
learnt gardening and marketing, but they will have been faced 
with every kind of small problem of mechanical and other 
contrivance. The elements of surveying and the measuring of 
surfaces will have taught them something about moving and 
shaping ground, and the disposition of spare stuff with economy 
of labour in making new levels; they will know something 
about drainage ; they will be likely to have seen and helped 
a thatcher at work on some of the college sheds and out- 
buildings. Besides this there will have been jobs of carpen- 
tering, in knocking up crates and seed-boxes, and woodwork 
repairs of all kinds; the tarring or charring of the butts of 


posts for arbour or pergola and the putting in of spurs where 
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; there will have been work 
with paint and putty about glass-houses and frames ; white- 


existing posts are becoming shaky 


washing ; handy uses of binding wire and wire-rope and 
netting ; the grinding of cutting tools and the sharpening and 
setting of saws; possibly and most usefully the mixing of 
mortar and cement for small bricklayer’s repairs, a notable 
saving about house and garden. All such matters arouse and 
quicken the inventive faculty ; small problems are constantly 
arising, and the power of instant diagnosis and rapid treatment 
will make a considerable saving both of time, efficiency and 
in tradesmen’s bills. 

Another possible prospect ahead of well trained horti- 
cultural students, and probably the one that promises the 
happiest and most fruitful life, is where three or four who have 
worked together and are personally sympathetic agree to take 
a holding and work it together. To set it going will require a 
certain amount of capital, to buy or hire and then equip a good 
cottage, and to cultivate and stock a few acres of land; for an 
enterprise of this kind cannot be a paying concern until all is 
in good order and well cropped, and a steady market or private 
connection secured. It should be an aim to produce in the 
first place as much as possible of what is required for home 
consumption. Where many vegetables are grown poultry 
and rabbits, and possibly a pig, can be kept with advantage. 
Three working together might do, but four would be better. 
The life would be laborious, but there would be joy of possession 
and of freedom, and it would necessarily teach the great lesson 
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of thrift. Thrift is not only a duty, but when intelligently 
practised it becomes a pleasure because of the satisfaction 
that follows that right fitting of means to ends which illustrates 
the true meaning of the word Waste is not only 
wrong, but is an unpardonable stupidity, akin to the dull vice 
of sloth. The whole training of the horticultural student brings 
these matters practically before her. Tools have to be brought 
in clean and be put in their places : a watchful eye is kept on 
anything that wants repair, and the repair is done as soon as 


“economy.” 
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possible. The principles of good work and of the care of plants, 
that at first had to be committed to memory with some strain 
and effort, are soon unconsciously assimilated and easily put 
in practice. 
ence is added to the mental store, and without being aware of 
the actual process, in the case of a girl of industry and good 
ability, one who had entered the college as a raw, untrained 


Every day some new item of knowledge or experi- 


personality leaves it as a self-reliant, usefully equipped, wage- 
worthy garden worker. 





WHAT 


N Warwickshire, the “‘ heart of England,” there has been 
an excellent response to the recruiting sergeant from 
the beginning of the war, both in the agricultural dis- 
tricts and in the towns of Coventry, Rugby, Warwick, Nun- 
eaton and Birmingham. In Birmingham, which has for 
many years been one of the best recruiting areas in the country, 
the percentage, even in the early months of the war, was 
very high, and by November, 1914, 50,000 men had joined 
the army, a total much exceeded since then. Many of the 
men of the Warwickshire Regiment are from Birming- 
ham, and both the regular and service battalions of the 
regiment have seen hard service. The 2nd Battalion was 
with the 7th Division in the autumn of 1914. The Warwicks, 
who were in General Lawford’s 22nd Brigade, landed at Zce- 
brugge on October 6th. From the roth 
they were continually engaged. The 21st 
was an unfortunate day for the brigade 
which was enfiladed by a German movement, 
and the Warwicks held their ground until 
withdrawn by their Brigadier’s orders after 
suffering heavy casualties. On the 23rd 
the Germans made a determined frontal 
attack on the 7th Division, and the 
Warwicks were constantly assailed, and on 
the following day the Germans broke into 
the Polygon Wood at Reytel. The Warwicks 
were sent up to clear the wood, and 
though their counter-attack did not succeed 
in its object, the men behaved splendidly, 
led by Colonel Loring. When he was 
wounded in the foot a few days before, he 
tied up his foot with a puttie and led his 
men wounded. He had two horses shot 
under him and was wounded three times 


before he fell, leading his men to the 
charge. The Warwicks drove the enemy 
back a great distance, but lost very 
heavily in officers and men during the 


close fighting in the wood. By the end of 


October nearly 500 of the regiment had 
fallen. Mr. Underwood, who was _ inter- 
preter on the Staff of the 21st Brigade, 


““c 


found at Ypres station “one poor chap of 
the Warwicks very badly mauled,” who 
said, “‘ Well, sir, England can’t say we 
didn’t stick it to the last. I wanted to tell 
the padre that I am not afraid to die. I 
used to be afraid of hell, but hell can’t 
possibly be worse than what we have been 











WARWICKSHIRE HAS DONE 
FOR THE WAR.—I 





the battle of Festubert on May 15th and 16th. The brigade 
advanced to the south-east of Festubert against the Rue 
d’Ouvert over dead flat and water-logged country, while 
the Warwicks and the 8th Royal Scots had to endure hours 
of shelling in the rear. Two companies of the Warwicks went 
through the Welsh Fusiliers and held a trench choked with 
German dead and wounded, and did splendid work in 
carrying wounded men down the communication trench, 
repeatedly leaping over the parapet of their trench, and 
returning with wounded. The Warwicks fought both at 


Festubert and earlier at Neuve Chapelle with their over- 
coats soaked with water and clay. 
to shorten 
clasp-knife. 


Their only option was 

them with the rough and ready method of the 

The next time the Warwicks took part in a 
great attack was in the September offensive 
at Hulluch. Here the regiment was held 
up for some time, by wire when attack- 
ing the German first-line trenches, and 
Private Vickers went forward in broad day- 
light under heavy shell, rifle and machine- 
gun fire and cut the wires which were 
holding up a great part of the battalion. 
For this signal act of courage Vickers 
received the Victoria Cross. 

Throughout the war the 2nd Warwicks 
have lost heavily, and no less than three 
commanding officers have fallen: Colonel 
Loring, Lieutenant-Colonel B. P. Lefroy, 
D.S.O., and Major R. H. W. Brewis. 

The 1st Battalion of the Warwicks 
was earlier in the field than the 2nd, as it 
arrived at Cambrai when the great retreat 
from Mons had _ begun. In the roth 
Brigade of the 4th Division of the 3rd 
Corps they took part in the campaign 
from Cambrai to St. Julien, Josing many 
gallant officers by the way, such as Major 
Christie, a most gallant officer, “‘ who stood 


out in his brave way as a model,” and 
Captain Bentley, killed in action on 
October 23rd near Armentiéres, who, 


though wounded in three places, just went 
on cheexing his men, and almost the last 
words he said were, ‘‘ Go on, men, keep up 


the good name of the Warwicks.” The 
Battalion did very well at St. Julien, 
which was “hotter than Mons.” = On 


Thursday, April 22nd, they were resting, 
and the news came of the Canadians at 


through the last few days.” COLONEL LORING. St. Julien and the gas attack. With the 

The Warwicks were fighting at iilted in action. rest of the roth Brigade they moved up 
Zillebeke a few days later, and next along the road to St. Jean. At half- 
month they made a fine effort in their attack on the past four in the morning the attack got away, the 
German trenches at Le Maisnil on the 18th. After a Warwicks and the 7th Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders 


bombardment at 4.30 p.m., B Company, commanded by 
Captain Haddon, led the attack on the right towards the 
enemy’s trenches. A Company attacked on the left and D 
Company in the centre. Lieutenant Brabazon Campbell died 
a gallant death within a few yards of a machine-gun, together 
with four officers and about thirty men who had tried to 
capture it. The advance was made by short rushes over 


ground without any cover, and the men were much hampered 
by the siicky clay, the darkness and the rain, and the com- 
manding officer, sixteen officers and about 300 men were 
killed or wounded. 

* In the spring of 1915 the Warwicks were in support of 
their brigade that won the greatest measure of success in 





face 


” 


leading with splendid dash. “Up we went in the 
of shells and shrapnel, and machine-gun and _ rifle fire, 
wrote a man of the regiment. The Warwicks got to 
within seventy yards of the German trenches in front 
of a wood. Here they were hung yp and could make no 
further advance, but they dug themselves in and were 
“properly hammered” by high-explosive shells. For a 
week nearly every yard of the ground round St. Julien and 
St. Jean was stubbornly contested, but by the gallant attack 
the gap between the Canadians east of St. Julien and north 
of Fortuin was filled. 

In a speech in the first month of the war, Lord Denbigh 
said very truly that this was no class war, and “ Hardly a 
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LT. E. H. LEIGH. 
Killed in action, May, 1915. 


MAJOR CHANDOS LEIGH, D.S.O. 
Died of wounds. 


amily in the country will be out of it.’ This is certainly 
rue of Lord Denbigh’s own family, and many other families 
which have a long connection with Warwickshire. Lord 
Denbigh, who has been many years in command of the 
Honourable Artillery Company, has just returned after a 
year in Egypt in command of the artillery of the 2nd 
Mounted Division recently dispersed. His eldest son, Lord 
Feilding, who went out to France with the 3rd Coldstream 
Guards in August, 1914, was awarded the D.S.O. in October, 
and has twice been mentioned in despatches. Lord Denbigh’s 
two other sons are serving, the Hon. Hugh Feilding in the 
Defence, and the Hon. Henry Feilding in King Edward’s 
Horse. Two sons of the 
late Hon. Sir Edward 
Chandos Leigh have fallen ; 
Major Chandos Leigh, 
D.S.O., of the King’s Own 
Scottish Borderers, died of 
wounds early in the war. 
Though severely wounded 
he ordered his men_ to 
retire across the canal 
and leave him, so that 
there should be no delay 
in blowing up the bridge 
in the face of the advan- 
cing Germans. Major 
Chandos Leigh had served 
with the Mounted Infantry 
in South Africa, and was 
mentioned in despatches 
and received the D.S.O. 
For his services in the THE EARL OF DENBIGH. 
Egyptian army from 
1902-12 he received the 
Osmanieh and Medjidieh Orders. His only brother, Lieu- 
tenant Edward Henry Leigh, went with his regiment, the 
2nd battalion of the Rifle Brigade, to France in November, 
1914, was in the engagement of Neuve Chapelle, his 
battalion gaining the distinction of being the first to enter 
and capture that village. He was killed in action on May 9, 
1915, during the attack on the Aubers ridge. Both brothers 
were mentioned in despatches. M. J. 


VEGETABLES IN WET 
WEATHER. 


N many gardens this exceptional spring is hindering or 
altogether preventing growth. The soil is too wet and 
cold and so aeration and nitrification are almost arrested, 
and conditions unfavourable to growth are created just 
at a time when exactly the opposite are essential to the success 

of the crop; for the effect of a good start is felt in the garden 
till the end of the season. It devolves upon gardeners therefore 
to reduce the disadvantages of the weather to a minimum. 
Plants which sprouted some weeks ago stopped growing and 
declined ; seeds sprouted and died away; others remain un- 
changed, but will probably rot if this weather persists and no 
measures are taken to save them immediately. 
SOIL PREPARATION IN WET WEATHER. 

On clayey soil not yet planted lime might be used. Lime 
sathers the clay forming it into separate clods instead of 
a sticky mass, and so renders the circulation of water and air 
between the clods easier. On beds in preparation ridges should 


Who has been serving in Egypt. 
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LT.-COM. A. SEYMOUR. LT. REGINALD SEYMOUR. 
Who has been awarded the D.S.O. North Devon Hussars. 


be thrown up and seeds or plants put in half way up the ridge. 
These ridges are both easily warmed and easily drained. Later 
on, when conditions improve and the ridges would be too much 
exposed to the sun’s action, the tops can be levelled off and the 
whole bed smoothed over. 

Sowing or planting in rows is always advisable. If seeds 
are sown in rows, or planting out done in the same way, large 
trenches which can easily be made with a small double-shared 
hand-plough will help matters considerably. 


DRAINING OF BEDS. 


Backward though the season may be, growing may be encour- 
aged by proper management. In place of the narrow trodden path 
which ordinarily bounds the 
beds a little trench should 
be dug and the soil thrown 
up utilised to arch the sur- 
face of the bed. The slope 
thus obtained will throw off 
a considerable quantity of 
the water falling directly on 
thebed. This will be carried 
away in the trenches and 
with it also part of the 
water otherwise retained in 
the soil by capillary action. 
To this end the trench should 
not be less than one and a 
half spades in depth, and if 
the bottom is dug over an- 
other spade deep, the benefit 
will be felt, especially in a 
wet season like the present. 

Besides carrying off 
superfluous water this 
trench also ensures freer 
access of warmth from the 
sun, promotes aeration and 
intensifies evaporation. Thus 
the acidity of the soil and any other unfavourable conditions will 
be lessened and growth promoted. But since it will take some 
time for these better conditions to be realised, and nitrification 
will proceed but slowly at the outset, nitrate of soda applied as a 
top-dressing to sprouted seeds and young plants will carry growth 
on and ensure a noticeable advantage over crops not so treated. 

In places where an open trench is out of question double 
digging—two and a half spades deep—between the beds will 
help matters greatly, though not quite so efficaciously, because 
warmth cannot penetrate the soil so directly. Small beds will, 
of course, respond to this method more completely than large 
ones. In either case, however, the superfluous water will be 
carried off. Moreover, if the bottom of the trench be dug as 
suggested the water will sink into the natural drains below 
the level of any vegetable roots and will not be run off to flood 
the ditches, providing, of course, that the surface of the soil is 
sufficiently high. 

If the beds are already planted the soil taken from the 
trenches can be spread between the plants; if they are not 
planted it can be distributed all over the bed. If, on the other 
hand, they are just sown it should be stored up on the path 
and put back in summer time, when the trench will have served 
its purpose. In this last case double digging in the trench should 
be generally used. 


LORD GUERNSEY. 
Killed at Soupir, September 14th, 1915. 


WINTER DRAINAGE. 

An unfavourable spring, such as the present, emphasises 
the importance of good winter trenching, preceded by a dressing 
of unrotted manure. The manure is applied as a top-dressing 
and covered with the soil from the trenches. This keeps the 
soil friable and ensures good drainage. Deep spring digging 
at the time of the second manuring with well rotted farmyard 
manure a little while before sowing will complete the process 
and prevent the soil becoming water-logged in wet weather. 
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LITERATURE 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK 


OT many celebrities of the second rank have been 
so fortunate as to have for biographer one who 
combined respect arid admiration with a dislike 
for bombast and exaggeration, one whose geese 
are not swans. The late Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier 
was a many-sided specialist who did nearly everything he 
attempted well, and won for himself a leading place in his own 
world. He was proud of being a help to Charles Darwin, 
without claiming to be nearly an equal. No-one could 
imagine him acting like Ballantyne, who, because he per- 
suaded Scott to change a title, paced up and down the room 
muttering, ‘‘ By God, Iam all but the author of ‘ Waverley !’”’ 
In his son-in-law, Mr. E. W. Richardson, Tegetmeier has a 
biographer who unwinds the story of his life so skilfully 
as to impart to it the interest of a good novel, yet neither 
minimises the importance of his work nor makes for it a 
claim the reader will not readily allow. In consequence 
he has produced a real addition to literature in A Veteran 
Naturalist (Witherby). The best praise we can give the 
book is to say that it is the opposite of an official biography. 
Here are none of the characteristics that deaden the interest 
of so many “lives”’ of great men—no solemn formality, 
no consequential affectation, no dull letters from celebrities 
introduced to trade upon names. The book has a sunny 
welcome frankness which is usually forbidden to the writer 
chosen in family council. My. Richardson has painted us a 
man as natural as a wayside tree, which stands a fine object 
in the landscape because it has been allowed in wind and 
sunlight to develop the characteristics proper to it. 

Tegetmeier was born the year after Waterloo and lived 
to see George V ascend the throne. Most of this time he 
lived in London or the immediate suburbs. His father was 
a doctor of medicine and he himself was educated for that 
profession, but a few years’ experience as assistant to a 
doctor at Brackley gave him a distaste to the calling. He 
did not possess the “ bedside manner.’ Midwifery cases 
formed his chief occupation and he disliked being roused at 
night. At heart he was Bohemian and did not readily 
submit to control. Besides, at an early age he had deve- 
loped a special interest in poultry breeding and pigeon 
keeping, and he was fond of gardening. So in search of 
freedom he drifted into journalism, eked out with teaching 
and lecturing. A very interesting chapter is that in which 
allusion is made to the changes which he witnessed in 
London. Public hangings lasted well into his prime. He 
could point to the door in Newgate Prison “ through which 
prisoners were brought for public execution on movable 
scaffolds on wheels.” Half a dozen or more were executed 
at a time and the scene was indescribable. The charge tor 
a first floor seat from which to watch a hanging was ‘“‘ a bob 
a nob.” Once he had seen prisoners taken from the gate- 
way of Clerkenwell Prison, tied to a cart tail and whipped 
into John Street, Islington. Another curious sight he 
described thus, the place referred to being Tothill Fields 
Prison : 

I knew the place well; for with childish curiosity I had on several 
occasions followed the long string of prisoners—men, women, and even 
children—that, handcuffed to a chain, and under the charge of two red- 
waistcoated officers, passed our house every afternoon on their way from 
Marlborough Street Police Court to the prison. There were no police-vans 
with drivers in mock military uniforms in those days. 


One more word about crime will complete the ficture. 
Referring to the garrotters, Mr. Richardson writes : 


Tegetmeier’s method of dealing with such gentry was—or would have 
been—very efficacious had he been attacked. For when walking by himself 
in dark and lonely streets he carried an open knife in his right hand, with 
which to stab his assailant in the stomach. He would have done it too, 
if thus attacked, for he was a man of great physical courage and quick 





temper. 


It would be superfluous to attempt any review of Mr. Teget- 
meier’s journalistic career. For nearly half a century he 
was one of the main props of the Field, and contributed to it 
nearly every week of that time articles ranging over subjects 
now recognised as being the most important in La petite 
culture. Honest, good interesting work it was, none the 
less so because of the writer’s positive, aggressive, combative 
style. He judged all things from his own standjoint, a 


characteristic which led to the jest perpetrated by Literature. 
The 


to review. 


editor sent him Maeterlinck’s ‘‘ Life of the Bee” 
Tegetmeier in the fulfilment of his task never 








once xeferred to the poetry, mysticism and fine writing of 
the book, but in good, set terms rated the ‘‘ Belgium Bills,”’ 
otherwise the Belgian Shakespeare, for certain mistakes in 
natural history. H. D. Traill, the editor, who was a humorist 
as well as a great literary critic, chortled with joy over the 
success of his frivolous little trap. It was the same with 
pictures. For many vears “Teg” did the Academy foi 
the Field in the shaye of an article on ‘‘ Natural History 
at Burlington Gardens,” and as painters in less scientific 
times than ours gave little heed either to the life histor, 
or anatomy of the animals they attempted to depict, they 
furnished him annually with a large sheaf of ‘‘ bloomers ”’ 
as material for his castigation. As the publishers said 0} 
the artist, he ‘ran a bit thin in the imagination,” a defect 
that prevented him irom seeing that those who were trying 
to evolve a great business out of poultry keeping were doing 
good even when they blundered. Eventually, as we know 
they blundered into the right road. On the other hand, le 
did excellent service in scourging the Fancy who bied foi 
points and produced monstrosities. Pigeons and pigeon 
flying were with him a passion, and the world would have 
owed him a debt of gratitude if the discovery ot “ wireless ”’ anc 
the telephone had not superseded the need for a pigeon post. 
As a journalist he looked to the early publication of “ zesults ”’ 
and other news, but science had placed in our hands means 
of transmission far transcending the dove’s wing and leg. 

Country gentlemen and game preserving generally owe 
much to him for his excellent work on pheasant breeding. 
Birds of every kind interested him, and his enthusiasm was 
strictly controlled by good sense. He was on ihe Committee 
with Frank Buckland, J. E. Harting, H. E. Dresser and 
Canon Tristram ot Durham which was responsible for the 
first legislation providing a close time for sea-birds. In the 
report good words were said for the sparrow. On this 1 oini 
Tegetmeier changed his mind latex, and used to fulminate 
weekly against the depredations of “‘ the avian rat.” It was 
one of two vexing questions ever present to his mind, the 
other being the assertion that is often made to this day thai 
adders swallow their young. Not once but a thousand 
times he slew the slain, but it always comes to life again. 
He was an authority on dogs and cats, and his biographer 
affords a glimpse at other interests not so widely known. 

Among other subjects of a scientific nature that he studied and wrote 
upon may be mentioned albino birds, the great auk and its eggs, the first 
African elephant shown at the Zoological Gardens, the trichina in pigs, 
performing seals, Wonga pigeons, collared doves, the feet of the various 
species of birds, and, in a pamphlet privately printed in 1881, the convo- 
lutions of the trachea in birds. 

The present scrite knew Tegetmeier only in his later 
vears, but cherishes a vivid remembrance of the mind alert 
even in decay, the plentiful knowledge and the willingness 
to impart it. His biographer has done well to present us 
with a likeness that comes straight from actuality and has 
received no touching up. Those who knew Tegetmeier in 
the flesh will recognise how faithfully he is portrayed in the 
printed page. 





LITERARY NOTES 


THE SAVAGE CLUB. 

In the review of Mr. Richardson’s biography of the late Mr. Tegetmeier, 
nothing is said about the latter’s connection w:th the Savage Club. Yet 
it forms a very attractive chapter. The history of the Club was written by 
Aaron Watson, but that does not at all detract from the interest of such 
details as concern the life of the last of the original members. 


Its ORIGIN. 
Literary clubs appear to have generally begun in the same way. You 
have a coterie of writers; in this case they called themselves Bohemians, 
or in other words, free-lance journalists. They get into the habit of dining 
together, at first by hazard, then regularly and by agreement. It would 
probably be at a Soho restaurant in this year of grace, but a homely tavern 
was good enough for the simpler fifties. Tegetmeier dated the founding ot 
the Club from the arrival at that understanding which appears to have 
synchronised with the appearance of The Train, a short-lived but interesting 
magazine, but the official view is that it was founded in 1857. Its coming of 
age was celebrated in 1878 and its jubilee in 1907. 
““THe Train”? AND “ ALICE IN WONDERLAND.” 
Mr. Tegetmeier’s version of the start was as follows: ‘‘In the year 
1855 a number of Bohemians, of whom I was one, for I left civilised society 
to go into Bohemia, started a magazine that should be a republican magazine 
There was to be no proprietor, they appointed their own editor and acted as 
their own management, spending their own money in establishing it. I! 
was called The Train, and it was a first-class magazine.”’ 
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The Train ran for two years and a half. Edmund Yates was its first 
editor, and the most remarkable of its contributors was Mr. Dodgson, other- 
wise ‘‘ Lewis Carroll,’ who was later on to bring forth the incomparable 
“ Alice in Wonderland.” Surely the most significant of his contributions 
was the article on ‘‘ Novelty and Romancement,”’ wherein, speaking through 
feigned lips, he gives a theory of poetry which fits his nonsense verse like a 
glove: ‘‘ My thirst and passion from boyhood (predominating over the love 
of taws, and running neck and neck with my appetite for toffey) has been for 
poetry—for poetry in its widest and wildest sense—for poetry untrammelled 
by the laws of sense, rhyme or rhythm, soaring through the universe and 
echoing the music of the spheres. From my youth, nay, from my very 
cradle, I have yearned for poetry, for beauty, for novelty, for romancement.” 
Another of his pieces, a parody of Longfellow, under the title of ‘‘ Hiawatha’s 
Photographing,” was reprinted in ‘“ Rhyme and Reason.” Among the other 
contributors to The Train were George Augustus Sala, William Brough, John 
Oxenford, Godfrey Turner, John Hollingshead, Edward Draper and Hain 
Friswell. 








THE CHRISTENING OF THE CLUB. 

No question is more frequently asked about the Club than that about its 
naming. Was it a protest against our over-civilisation or a compliment to 
Savage, the famous writer? Mr. Andrew Halliday, the first secretary, ex- 
plains the origin of the title ‘‘ of the Club, ascribing it to the suggestion made 
at the meeting of some dozen of the original members, when it became a ques- 
tion of what the Club should be called. One said, ‘ The Goldsmith,’ and so 
on. These names being thought too grand, a member called out, ‘ The 
Savage,’ and so in frolicsome humour our little society was christened the 
Savage Club.” 

En passant, it seems a pity that the issue of the Savage Club paper 
cannot be revived. We can imagine a periodical under this title doing 
what all new or revived publications claim for themselves, namely, that they 
“meet a felt want.” 

THE Exopus FrRoM BOHEMIA. 

Wandering Bohemians used to steal children, but Respectability is the 
thief who waits to seize the Bohemian child club. The Savage began on the 
approved principle of plain living and high thinking, without any emphasis 
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on the thinking. Mr. Richardson scorns the tale of the New York Herald, 
that dinner at the Club originally cost fourpence, viz., bread and cheese, 2d.; 
half a pint of porter, 1d. ; screw of tobacco, 1d., but even Tegetmeier’s sober 
account is modest enough. ‘“ The dinners consisted of a joint, with a pie of 
some sort, the price being Is. 6d. Our refreshment was beer, and 
our table was always set out with beer and pipes.”’ It was the day of the 
churchwarden and not of the cigar. But the public interest was touched. 
Members flocked in. Distinguished and still more distinguished personages 
rushed to become Savages, and Respectability made off with the gipsy maiden, 
and the Savage is now a portly addition to London’s family of clubs. An 
ending, a happy ending to the story some will say, but who would not prefer 
to have been one of the impecunious, jolly, tavern haunting band of free- 
lances, who met for ‘ 


” 


‘pastime in good company ”’ in the mid-fifties ? 


TREBIZOND. 

Those who wish to know something about the new Russian place of con- 
quest, Trebizond, will do well to get the Byzantine Empire, by N. Jorga, 
which has been translated from the French by H. Powles and published by 
J. M. Dent and Company. The following comparison between Constanti- 
nople and Trebizond is interesting at the moment: ‘ Between the empire 
of Constantinople and that empire of Trebizond which the Byzantine writers 
scornfully called the * principality of the Lazes’ there were only the material 
differences of extent and wealth. In the ancient city of Constantine, as in 
that barbarian nest between the mountains and the Black Sea. there were 
only to be found a gorgeous sovereign with decayed prestige but splendid 
trappings, monks who were for ever quarrelling, and foreigners who developed 
the wealth of the State and supplied it, so far as they chose, with the means 
of defending itself.” On the next page a lively picture is given of Trebizond 
under John Comnenus, a veritable monster, who had thrown into prison his 
father and his mother, whom he accused of adultery and wished to kill. 
There was a general movement of indignation before which he fled, but he 
returned and snatched the crown from his father who was_ assassinated. 
Trebizond was invaded by the janissaries. John ransomed himself by a 
tribute of three thousand ducats, being succeeded by his brother David, 
but the Comneni family were eventually undone by the betrayal of their 
correspondence with Ouzoun. , 








A RELIC OF THE PAST. 


GREAT-AUNT AUK. 








PROFESSOR SOMERVILLE ON SIR ROBERT LORIMER’S 
ARTICLE. 
[To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 


Si1r,—The subject raised by Sir Robert Lorimer, and handled in such an 
interesting way in your issue of April 8th, is of great importance, and one 
that has been pressed on the notice of the Government for many years back. 
Public attention was often called to the neglect of forestry even so early as 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and more recently we have the 
recommendations of the Select Committee of the House of Commons, the 
Departmental Committee of the Board of Agriculture, and the Royal 
Commission on Coast Erosion and Afforestation, net to speak of Special 
Committees for Scotland and Ireland. To put it bluntly, no extension of 
afforestation has taken place, and the most that can be said is that a certain 
amount of educational and advisory work in forestry has been rendered 
possible with Government assistance. True, the Government have acquired 
the estate of Inverliever in Argyllshire, but this owes its origin entirely to 
the late Sir Stafford Howard, Commissioner of the Office of Woods, who was 
able to persuade the Treasury to release for the purchase of the estate part 
of the unexpenced balance at the credit of his Department. I was asked 
to report on the suitability of the area, and 1 gave it as my opinion that it 
was fairly representative of large stretches of plantable land in the West 
of Scotland, and subsequent experience has in no way induced me to alter 
my opinion. It is true, as Sir Robert says, that Inverliever has no direct 
access to the sea; but, as a matter of fact, it comes within a short distance 
of a salt-water loch, and when the time comes for marketing timber there 
should be no difficulty in securing a way-leave for the conveyance of forest 
produce 

In connection with any extended scheme of afforestation one must 
consider the displacement of meat that would result from the sylvi- 
cultural operations. This is a subject that was carefully investigated by 
the Royal Commission, who came to the conclusion that the kind of pastorai 
land suitable for tree planting was at the present time producing no more 
than an average of 15lb. of meat per acre per annum. Although this is a 
small figure it means that if some millions of acres of land were afforested 
the aggregate displacement of meat would be very considerable. On 
9,000,000 acres, for instance, it would amount to 60,000 tons a year, which, 
however, is not a great proportion of the million and a quarter tons of meat 
annually produced in this country. In any case, the choice lies between, 
say, 15lb. of meat and a ton of timber, and certainly under the conditions 
created by the war the saving of a ton of freight, less 15lb., is a very attrac- 
tive proposition. Opinions vary as regards the area of land in the British 
Isles that could be economically planted. The Royal Commission charged 
with considering the relationship between afforestation and unemployment 
concluded that 9,000,000 acres could be found. But whether the area is 
9,000,000 acres or 6,000,000 acres, Or even 1,000,000 acres, need not be made 
the subject for a discussion that will stop a large movement being initiated, 
and certainly we are perfectly safe to go ahead with the afforestation from 
public funds of 100,000 acres per annum. 

It is perfectly hopeless to expect that anything appreciable will be done 
by private individuals. However attractive the financial returns of 
afforestation may be half a century or more ahead, this can have little 
influence with an individual who requires every penny of the shilling or 
two per acre which his pastoral farms at present yield. In my opinion the 
best plan is for the State to purchase, under compulsory powers if necessary, 
land which has been scheduled as suitable. Full control of the area, with 
all the operations, is a primary necessity for success. To save the Govern- 
ment finding the capital sum necessary to purchase it has been suggested 
that they should lease the land; but as successful forestiy uperations must 
be organised upon the basis of uninterrupted continuity, a lease even for 
100 years is distinctly unsatisfactory. Then, again, it has been suggested 
that the Government should lend money to private individuals who would 
use it for planting ; but if interest upon such a loan had to begin to run from 
the time the money was acquired (as it does under the Land Improvement 
Act) the individual would be in as much financial embarrassment as if he 
had diverted his own capital or income to the purpose. This difficulty, it 
is proposed, could be got over by deferring payment of interest and sinking 
fund until the woods became productive; but in this case every operation 
would require to be conducted under State supervision, or otherwise there 
would be no sufficient security for the payment of interest and repayment 
of capital. I cannot believe that a private owner would find an arrangement 
satisfactory under which every operation in his woods was controlled by 
officials, and I am sure that in the overwhelming majority of cases the owner 
would prefer to sell his land outright. 

These various proposals to lease, or to finance private owners, have all 
been put forward with a view of saving the country the initial cost of 
purchase. But for the kind of land that is in greatest need of afforestation 
the purchase price is a very small affair. Inverliever cost £2 an acre 
(including a fine residence and £1,700 worth of growing timber), and there 
is abundant suitable land to be had for anything between £1 and £3 an acre. 
At such a price the purchase of 2,000,000 acres would be provided for by 
less than a day’s expenditure upon our present military operations ; while 
the planting of such an area would be covered by an additional two days’ 
war expenditure. 

While those of us who have been advocating State afforestation during 
the last twenty-five years have experienced nothing but rebuffs, it is 
probable, though by no means certain, that our rulers will have learned 
something from the war, even about this subject. At the present time 
the supply of timber for Government and other purposes is a vital prob!em, 
and although nothing that can be done now in the way of afforestation 
can have any influence on the existing economic and military situation, it 
is just possible that statesmen, and even politicians, may realise that what 
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is happening now may happen again, and that even with a depleted 
Treasury some money may be found for State afforestation during the next 
few years. 

Sir Robert Lorimer raises the question of the quality of home-grown 
timber, regarding which it may be said that if woods are grown in this 
country in a rational fashion the quality of the timber is as good as any 
produced in Europe. It has been the custom in past years to decry the 
quality of English timber, an attitude that has been largely fostered by 
timber merchants, architects and builders, who have found it much easier 
to arrange for large supplies of foreign timber than to bother about the 
comparatively insignificant quantities that are available from home sources. 
—WILLIAM SOMERVILLE. 


THE NEGLECT OF HOME TIMBER. 
[To THE EpiToR oF ‘‘ CountTRY LIFE.’’] 

Sir,—TI have rarely read an article which has pleased me so much as Sir 
Robert Lorimer’s in your issue of April 8th, because it shows that there is 
one architect at least who appreciates the value of English timber for decora- 
tive as well as for constructive purposes. Ever since I took up the study of 
British trees and their timber I have been trying to bring this question home 
to both growers and users of timber, but so far my efforts have produced little 
apparent result, partly because the great majority of architects and builders 
know little about English timber, and still more because, owing to the total 
neglect of many of our most beautiful native woods by the English timber 
merchant, those who have it cannot get any decent price for it, and those 
who want it cannot get it at all, unless they take a great deal more trouble 
than most people seem willing to do. I have given many instances in ‘‘ The 
Trees of Great Britain and Ireland”’ of the value of many woods now almost 
unknown for decorative purposes, and have mentioned places where examples 
of their use in panelling and furniture making may be seen. I have lectured 
on the subject at the Surveyors’ Institute and at Carpenters’ Hall; and at 
the Royal Agricultural Society’s Exhibition at Gloucester in 1913 I showed a 
number of specimens of beautiful English woods and articles made from them. 
The photographs which illustrate Sir R. Lorimer’s article are good, but not 
nearly so beautiful as many figured pieces which I have picked up from time 
to time in various places, often for much less than they should be worth if 
better known, and have used them for decorating my own house. When 
the Forestry School at Cambridge was commenced four years ago, I tried 
to get the architect to use many of these woods in the construction and 
embellishment of the building, but though we have accumulated a large 
quantity of magnificent material for the purpose at Cambridge, we have so 
far made but little use of it, and if Sir R. Lorimer will help me, I feel sure 
that this building can be made, after the war, a place which everyone wishing 
to know what can be done with British materials will have to visit. I can 
show him a number of logs, planks and boards, as well as pieces of furniture, 
which will prove that the list he gives at the end of his article does not include 
some of the most beautiful woods we have; and, though at the present time 
it is impossible to do much in this way, I would at least ask your readers not 
to burn or sell for firewood price any of the rarer trees which have been 
blown down by the late gale, until they are assured that the timber is not 
fit for some better purpose. I would also remind them that experience in 
sawing, and careful seasoning for two or three years at least, is essential 
before attempting to work up most of our hardwoods. Among the most 
beautiful woods not mentioned by Sir R. Lorimer are brown oak, Lucombe 
oak, ilex, American red oak, American black walnut (often wrongly called 
hickory), sequoia, plane (the true plane tree and not sycamore, which in Scot- 
land is often called plane), robinia and Spanish chestnut ; while among the 
smaller trees which can only be got in narrow widths I will mention damson, 
box, pencil cedar and Portugal laurel. Yew is, as he says, one of our most 
beautiful and durable woods, which for furniture making and carving is 
unrivalled; but I have never been fortunate enough to find bog-yew of 
the colour he describes, although I have made many enquiries for it.— 
H. J. Etwes, Colesborne Park, Gloucestershire. 


THE LAW ON BREAD WEIGHT. 

[To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.”’} 
S1r,—Will you allow me to make a comment on your note on fancy bread 
in your issue of April 8th? The Bread Acts insist that all bread, except 
French or fancy, shall be sold by weight (Clause 4), and it may be of such 
size and weight as the seller or baker may think fit (Clause 4). The only 
definition of an authoritative character yet given was by the Appeal Court 
in 1896 (V.V. Company versus Stubbs), when the judges held that fancy 
bread must be different to other bread in size, shape and appearance. There 
has been, however, an unwritten law as to what constitutes fancy bread. 
As long ago as 1895 the writer suggested to the late Chief of the Public Control 
Department of the County Council (Mr. A. Spencer) that a loaf of a less weight 
than one pound should be considered fancy bread. The following year 
a meeting of this Society was held to consider the bread laws in their 
various applications to traders, and it was then formally decided to adopt 
the loaf of a less weight than 160z. as fancy. I transmitted this resolution, 
among others, which was accepted, and from that day to the present the 
London County Council have observed the agreement. It may be interest- 
ing also to recall the fact that in 1904 the London County Council formulated 
a new Bread Bill, of which the first clause ran: ‘‘ All bread (except fancy 
bread) shall be sold only by weight in quantities of one pound or multiples 
of one pound.” Fancy bread in that Bill (which was rejected) was defined 
as ‘‘ bread made into rolls, or other shapes, each of which is less than one 
pound in weight, and not being similar in shape or appearance to ordinary 
loaves of bread.”—Frep C. Fincn, Secretary, London Master Bakers’ 
Protection Society. 
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THE AGE LIMIT OF DOGS. 

[To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ CountTRY LIFE.”’] 
Sir,—Could your Kennel Editor tell me what is the ordinary limit of 
age in a dog? I have a terrier, nothing remarkable about it as to 
pedigree or breed, but a first-rate friend and an exceptionally good 
sporting dog—wonderful at rats. She is now over fourteen—just short of 
fifteen—and is still very keen. Of course, age is telling on her, but 
she makes as good a show as any terrier I know of on a big ratting 
expedition. Many of your readers would, I think, like to know what the 
limit of age is for dogs and up to what age a dog keeps its sporting 
powers and instinct.—SuRREyY. 

A FORMER INVASION OF THE DARDANELLES. 

[To THE Epiror oF “ Country LIFE.’’} 
S1r,—The enclosed photograph of a rare old print in my possession 
will doubtless be of sufficient interest to your readers to warrant your 
reproducing same in Country Lire. The print relates to the attack on 
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A CORRECTION. 
[To THE EpiTorR oF *“ CountRY LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—I had intended some time ago to write and correct a statement which 
appeared in CountrY LiFe of March 4th. On page 311, in the article ** The 
Loyalty and Heroism of India,” by Arthur L. Salmon, occurs the following : 
“ But Britain cannot forget how the Dogra Havildar Ganga Singh won 
his VC., the first Indian to nm” 866 that Havildar 
Ganga Singh was never awarded the V.C., although I have never been 
able to find out why or how the story first started that he 
and certainly after all the 
seems curious that they were not considered sufficient to have entitled him 
to the V.C.—Sopu1a A. DULEEP 


win so happens 
had won it, 


brave deeds he was said to have done it 
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[To tHE Epitor oF ‘*‘ Country LIFE.’ 


HOW TO VEGETABLES. 


S1r,—You have urged your readers, in common with all gardening papers, 
to grow all the vegetables they can. No one touches the really practical 
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THE VENETIAN FLEET IN 


the Dardaneiles by the Venetian fleet in 1646, and, as will be seen, the 
Turks are having a bad time of it at the Narrows. The Gallipeli peninsula 
on the left has been made to look a pleasant enough spot by the artist.— 
Louis JoHN STEELE. 
NAILSEA GLASS. 
[To THE EpitTor oF ‘“ CountRY LiFE.’’] 

S1r,—Ilor the information of Mr. A. J. Taylor and others, perhaps I may 
be allowed to point out that the editorial note attached to the letter on 
“Nailsea Glass”? in Country Lire, April 1st, 1916, does not refer to my 
article in the Connoisseur Vol. XXX (June, 1911), pages 85 to 98, illus- 
trated by fifteen photographs, including a coloured plate of flasks of laiticinio 
glass. In this article the history of the Nailsea Works is outlined ; and a 
large number of typical pieces of Nailsea glass is figured, including rolling- 
pins. Since the paper was written the undersigned has received some 
additional information from Mr. J. 
works from 1862 to 1869.—H. St. GEORGE GRAY. 


M. Eyres, who was a boy clerk at the 
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DARDANELLES IN 1646. 


point—how to dispose of them. Greengrocers will not take the small quan- 
tities grown by amateurs; local traders will take them and dispose of them 
in the nearest market, but the price they pay the grower barely covers the 
cost of picking. 
advice on this point it would be of the greatest benefit to many of us. In 
this, as in most matters, England needs organisation sadly.—A. Dyer. 


If you or any reader can give us some really practical 


THE MARKET VALUE OF YEW. 

(To THE Epiror oF ‘ Country LIFe.’’] 
S1r,—I would very much like to know what use can be made of the timber 
of yew trees. Is there any market for it? I have over 250 rather large 
trees growing ip oak and chestnut underwood and the presence of the yew 
trees prevents us making any use of the woods for running pigs in I 
no choice but to clear the yews out—sixteen pigs got killed 
last autumn.—J. S. 


[The letter from Mr. H. J. Elwes answers this question.—Ep. 
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A PRAIRIE RODENT. 
[To THE Epitor oF “‘ Country LiFe.’’] 
Sir,-—1 am sending you a photograph of another of our prairie rodents, the 





A CANADIAN LITTLE VOLE. 


little vole (Microtus minor), also called the gray vole and Least Upland vole. 
I have seen so few that I am unable to say whether they are numerous or 
otherwise, or what their range is, but I do not think they are as plentiful 
as the Drummond voles.—H. H. Pirrman. 


A CURIOSITY IN HORSEHAIR. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*‘ Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—I think you may like the enclosed addition to the equine curiosities, 
of which you have shown so many interesting examples recently. This 
is a bay horse at one of the remount depéts in France. His coat is absolutely 








A CURLY COATED HORSE. 


like astrachan. 1 have had some thousands of horses pass through my hands, 
but never one with a more extraordinary coat.—ANOTHER REMOUNT OFFICER. 
IF GAME PRESERVING WERE TO CEASE. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘“ Country LiFE.’’] 
Sir,—Your correspondent ‘‘ A. H.,” in order to realise the difficulties of 
farming against game and rabbits, should travel about in counties where 
game is highly preserved and hear from the farmers and see for himself the 
<lamage that is done in some localities. As an estate agent with a wide practice 
I see and hear both sides of the question. Generally speaking, with a resident 
landlord keeping his shooting in hand there is little to complain of, as he has 
the interests of his tenants at heart. The difficulty mainly arises when the 
shooting is let to a tenant, who naturally tries to get as much for his money 
as possible. Rabbits are allowed to increase to an undue extent and they 
come out from the coverts every night to feed on the farmer’s land ; pheasants 
are bred in large numbers and, although I will not assert that they eat the 
mangolds, yet I know they will do serious damage to corn crops adjoining 
<overts. Your correspondent “‘ A. H.” thinks that the farmers have the 
remedy in their own hands. How can a farmer adjoining a large wood cope 
with a swarm of rabbits which inhabit it? He may wire, he may net, but 
his crops are eaten to the ground, and his only remedy is to plunge his hand 
«deep into his own pocket and erect, perhaps, miles of rabbit netting to safe- 
guard his crops, and after having done all this, he is more than likely to fall 
foul of the keepers. The tenant farmer has a remedy against his Jandlord 
for damages by pheasants as set out in the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1908, 
but our British farmer is a peace loving individual, who, beyond a grumble 
at the “ bad times” (be they bad or good), likes nothing better than to farm 
his land undisturbed by having to cope with an army of four-footed invaders 
‘or by pressing claims for compensation for pheasant damage upon his landlord 
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when he knows the shooting tenant is the one at fault. I cannot more 
than touch upon the enormous damage done by rabbits to underwood and tim- 
ber, and the expense involved in netting them out of young plantations ; 
it must run into many thousands of pounds a year. My opinion is that 
rabbits for sport should be properly enclosed in a warren and elsewhere 
they should be reduced to an absolute minimum, and although our country 
might lose a valuable food, I feel certain from an economical point of view 
the nation would gain more than it would lose. I agree with the farmers— 
the game laws want to be drastically altered. The man who has the shooting 
should be made to keep his rabbits and game on his own ground or else pay 
compensation for their trespass and damage. This is the general law with 
regard to farmers’ live stock. Why should it be different for the live stock of 
the shooting 

tenant ?—X. Y. Z. 


THE SIMPLE 
LIFE. 
[To THE EpITorR.} 
Si1r,—I _ thought 
your readers might 
be interested in the 
enclosed snapshot 
—taken on Rock- 
land Broad, near 
Norwich—of an old 
man who has lived 
on the Broad for 
fifty-five years, 
subsisting entirely 
on what he shoots 
and catches. Part 
of the house-boat 
in which he lives 
may be seen in the 
background. His 
only companion is 
a dog.—O. BIDEN. 


A PRACTICAL 
WOMAN 
WORKER. 
{To THE EpITor.| 
S1r,—This photo- 
graph of a plucky 
Lakeland woman 
may interest your 
readers. Mrs. Preston, a native of Grasmere, having two brothers and her 
husband serving in the Forces, has undertaken her “‘ man’s’ arduous work. 
Every day, sunshine or rain, she tramps alongside his cart to Windermere 
Station, a distance of nine miles. When the cart is filled with coal she 
takes it back to Grasmere, thus walking eighteen miles every day, sometimes mm 
fearful weather. The photograph shows her on the return iourney.—R. H. M. 


A BROADLAND HERMIT. 
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WHILE HER MAN IS AT THE WAR. 






















































